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THE CHILD HAS A FAMILY* 


Jeanette Regensburg 


Casework Associate 

Division of Family Services 

Community Service Society of New York 
New York City 


Tue instiTUTION of the family is so inherent 
in human life that we know of no society 
which exists without some form of family 
organization. In our own culture the family 
isso valued that we set up all kinds of safe- 
guards against its deterioration and dissolu- 
tion. In particular, social work sets itself the 
task of maintaining, restoring, or providing 
a substitute for the family whenever its ex- 
istence is threatened. Financial assistance, 
homemaker service, day care programs, so- 
cial agencies and mental health clinics 
established to give casework and psychiatric 
services to families and children are in par- 
ticular brought into play when various as- 
pects of family functioning break down. 

The right of parents to maintain the family 
as a unit and of minor children to live at 
home is so jealously guarded by law that in- 
voluntary disruption of the family, except by 
causes such as death or imprisonment, is pos- 
sible only when the necessity can be de- 
fended legally. When disruption is voluntary, 
as when a parent deserts, he or she is held 
legally responsible toward spouse and minor 
children. In later life, when parents may be- 
come unable to provide for themselves, adult 
children are in turn charged, by custom and 
usually also by law, with financial responsi- 
bility toward their parents. 

All these provisions, sponsored socially and 
legally, give proof of the place the family 
holds in our society. Firmly entrenched 
though it is, it is still a human institution and 
therefore vulnerable to human weaknesses, 
faults, and errors. A visible sign of its falli- 
bility is the frequency with which social 
agencies are asked to help children, who are 
in some sort of trouble their parents do not 


* Given at New England Regional Conference, Hart- 
ford, Conn., March 28, 1957. 
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This paper discusses a family-centered approach to 
children’s problems, and the preparation of staff for 
work with parents and children. 


or cannot deal with alone. Obviously there is 
no need to convince social workers of human 
fallibility nor of the fact that the child has 
a family. He is within and part of the family; 
he may be thought of as “my family” by any 
of his close blood relatives. He belongs to the 
family, and the family belongs to him. The 
belongingness is lasting even in those in- 
stances in which there is physical separation 
provoked by antagonism. Each family mem- 
ber may be described in exactly those same 
terms of belonging. “Family” connotes a 
primary group of blood relatives composed 
of parents and children, living together in a 
network of reciprocal relationships, with 
each family member playing his own primary 
and secondary roles. These are all long-known 
facts, and so as I prepared to write this paper 
I had first to explore the reasons for our 
special consideration today of a family- 
centered view of children’s problems. 

The fundamental reason, I believe, is that 
theoretical knowledge about human growth 
and behavior, about the interplay in the 
family group and the significance of that 
interplay, and about the interaction between 
socio-cultural forces and persons has stimu- 
lated some changes in social casework con- 
cepts and practice. An inevitable outgrowth 
of expanded knowledge is a lag in practical 
application. Improved understanding always 
precedes planned, deliberated, constructive 
change. The second most important reason 
I see for discussing today’s topic is, therefore, 
our responsible professional desire to incor- 
porate more and more current available 
knowledge into our practice. 

Children have appeared at our courts, 
been referred to school social workers, have 
come reluctantly or eagerly to family agen- 
cies, child welfare agencies and child guid- 
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ance clinics. In addition, many children 
identified as having problems turn up among 
families receiving public financial assistance. 
We may point also to the frequency with 
which parents come to an agency for help 
with one kind of problem—say a marital 
difficulty—only to make clear in the course 
of time that the children are a source of 
worry, too. Usually when it was decided to 
give such children service, either directly or 
through their parents, we thought of the 
focus of service being the child. That focus 
no longer produces the clearest picture of the 
situation that we can get, and what is very 
important, it does not produce the most 
successful treatment. 


Must Understand Child’s Family 


Most of the children we help, live or have 
lived physically within their natural family 
group, and all of them live psychologically, 
sometimes in pure fantasy, within a family 
group. A child who has had to be removed 
from the natural environment carries his 
past experience with him to his new home. 
He may be correct in expecting a return to 
his natural home, or he may not, but always 
we must reckon with his memories, his fan- 
tasies—conscious and unconscious—and his 
wishes about his natural family. The child 
who has no conscious memories of his natural 
family is even more prone to possess or be 
possessed by fantasies and wishes. They in- 
fluence his relationships and his way of be- 
having in his foster placement whether that 
is with a family or in an institutional setting. 
It is clear enough that the comparatively 
complex task of growing up in a natural 
family is made even more complex when the 
child is in foster placement. For the case- 
worker the task of helping the child is com- 
mensurately more complex, too, both for 
understanding and evaluating the situation 
which confronts the child and for helping 
him to live currently and in the future as a 
healthy, productive person. 

The physical, spiritual, moral, and emo- 
tional forces derive primarily from the total 
family group, chiefly from parents and their 
substitutes, but also from brothers and 
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sisters—natural and substitute—in so far ag | setting 


they exist in a particular family. We child. 
need to understand each of the child’s what f 
relatives, but we now add to that the need ty | at one 
understand the nature of the group which | classifi 
constitutes the family before we can under. | scienti 
stand or help the child. I would like to quote for al 
Dr. Ackerman in a recent article;! th becau: 
his statement is related to psychiatric evaly. J we dic 
ation and treatment, it is correct for us tp 
substitute “‘social casework evaluation ang | APPT 
treatment” in the appropriate places: Fan 
“The experience of the modern family underscom | S°™> 
the fact that accurate psychiatric evaluation and effe, § tions 
tive treatment of individual patients is simply not Poss). great! 
ble unless the disturbances of these individuals are de. step ] 
fined in the context of their emotional position in they bl 
family. The family is the unit of growth and experience, ve 
and therefore the unit of health and illness. There must of m| 
be a shift of interest from the individual as the unit of fare f 
diagnosis and therapy to the family group as the unit & he $a 
of diagnosis, therapy, and prevention. ye 
“. ... The diagnostic evaluation and therapy of B 
emotional disturbance in a child, viewed as an individual Mg 
apart from his family environment, is impossible. The bis ct 
proper unit for study and treatment is the child seen gy focus 
part of the family, the family as part of the child,” oe 
Drawing upon this abstract idea, we begin J * & 
to make it more concrete, formulating such 
questions as these: sei 
What demands and gratifications occur in the rel § thera 
tionship between husband and wife, between parents § seems 
and each child, between and among brothers and sisters? J of so 
Are the gratifications greater or less in value than the 
unsatisfied needs? Are the gratifications currently ot T 
potentially healthy or unhealthy? How are the respec. § See? 
tive roles carried out by family members—each parent § ity t 
is also a marital partner, each child is more often than J of a 
not also a brother or a sister? What does each family chil 


member expect of himself as well as of his relatives? 
What image does each member carry of the others, what 
are the distortions in these images? Is the total picture 
that of a family which is, or has been, a close-knit unit? 
Is it too close for health? If it threatens to disrupt, has 
it the potentials for cohesiveness in a constellation of 
healthier relationships than now exist? 


These are only some of the questions we are 
asking ourselves in our comparatively recent 
efforts to understand the particular child 
within his family setting and the family 


1 Nathan W. Ackerman, M.D., “Family Facts and 
Factors,” Public Health Reports, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, October, 1956. 
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setting as it affects and is affected by the 
child. We are far from knowing definitely 
what family diagnosis means, how to arrive 
at one, or how family diagnoses may be 
classified to permit more precise and helpful 
scientific study. Yet we do not need to wait 
for all the answers—indeed we cannot— 
because we already know so much more than 
we did a few years ago. 


Approach Is Comprehensive 


Family-centeredness as a concept may 
seem, at first glance, to exclude differentia- 
tions in the functions of agencies. I am 
greatly indebted to Dr. Otto Pollak? for a 
step I have been able to take in locating the 
problem in our practice and clarifying some 
of my ideas. He uses the phrase “child wel- 
fare focused family therapy.” In explanation 
he says: 

“By focusing upon the child as an individual, percep- 
tion is likely to be restricted and the dynamic forces in 
his environment are likely to be blurred... . By 
focusing on the welfare of a child, however, the percep- 
tion of the plurality of factors involved is promoted and 
dinical emphasis upon the mother-child relationships 
as encountered in routinized practice appears to be 
fragmentation rather than comprehensiveness. .. . 
Thus, the concept may serve as an orchestrating princi- 
ple in the management of various individual lines of 
therapy which compose the family treatment, and it 
seems to anchor the clinical effort in a recognized area 
of social concern.” 


The immense importance of this concept 
seems to me its applicability and adaptabil- 
ity to the programs and practices of a variety 
of agencies concerned with families and with 
children. Though Dr. Pollak’s concept was 
formed in an organization devoted primarily 
to the psychotherapy of children, it has a 
remarkable appropriateness to the work of 
family and child welfare agencies. It implies 
acommon and uniform obligation to keep the 
family group in the foreground rather than 
conceive it as background. As I see it at this 
stage of my understanding, the idea of “‘child 
welfare focused family therapy” will always 
apply to the child welfare agency by virtue 


"Integrating Sociological and Psychoanalytic Con- 
cepts, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1956. See 
pp. 33-34. 
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of its prime purpose. It will apply to the 
family agency, which has a generalized func- 
tion in behalf of families, whenever a particu- 
lar family requires casework treatment for 
the primary purpose of promoting the welfare 
of its children. Family-centeredness in itself 
is a constant characteristic of casework in the 
family agency but is not in every case 
pointed primarily toward child welfare. 
The full professional significance of this 
family approach will be realized when we 
learn to incorporate it with increasing skill 
into our treatment efforts. On second thought 
I am inclined to say it will be easier to in- 
corporate it into treatment once the family 
approach is well in our bones during the diag- 
nostic process. If the identification of points 
of strength and weakness is accurate and the 
significance of these essential factors deter- 
mined, making and carrying out a treatment 


plan which has direction and clarity becomes 
less difficult. 


When Family Is Direct Client 


We help the majority of children who come 
to us with problems by effecting changes in 
their personal and impersonal environment. 
They are the children who, we say, have re- 
versible problems. They respond with im- 
proved relationships and behavior to changes 
in attitude on the part of their parents, or to 
improved physical surroundings, or to a 
more suitable school setting, etc. In other 
words, the caseworker does not need to es- 
tablish a direct treatment contact with the 
child though she must observe and know 
him, may talk to him from time to time about 
an acute situational problem, and keep in 
touch with him regularly about his progress, 
his interests, and his concerns. In these in- 
stances the casework treatment is with the 
parents in behalf of the child, but the full 
network of relationships and interacting 
forces within the total family group must be 
within clear focus of treatment. 

Many children with problems who must be 
separated from their natural families respond 
similarly with improvement to the changed 
environment offered by foster placement. 
Here, however, there is an increasingly com- 
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plex pattern for everybody concerned— 
natural parents if they exist, foster parents 
or institutional personnel, the child, and the 
caseworker in the placement agency. With- 
out going into a full consideration of these 
entangled situations, there are involved two 
interacting family groups, a child interacting 
with each, a child and caseworker in relation 
to each other, and the caseworker in relation 
to at least the foster group and sometimes 
also with the natural family. I wish only to 
suggest that the family-centered approach 
in working with foster parents in behalf of 
the child is as valid as is that approach in 
working with his natural parents. 


For example, what does the placement of this child 
in this foster home do to the total constellation? He is 
different from the child who just left the foster home— 
how does he affect and how is he affected by each foster 
parent and the relation between them, by each other 
child in the home and their already established rela- 
tions? What kind of help, if any, does this foster family 
group need to absorb within it this new member? How 
do the forces playing back and forth between members 
in the natural and the foster families affect the image 
each has of the other and of himself, how is the behavior 
of each affected? 


Some of this interaction goes on whether or 
not the natural and foster parents know each 
other in the flesh. The foster home was per- 
haps a reasonably well-balanced and func- 
tioning group. If anything is thrown out of 


balance by the new child and his natural. 


family, how can the balance be restored or 
a new kind of balance be achieved? 


When Concern is for the Child 


The idea of family-centeredness in child 
welfare is particularly interesting when the 
child’s problems are not reversible and he 
needs casework or perhaps psychiatric 
treatment for himself directly in order to 
master his problems. It is, perhaps, in these 
instances that the idea of a family-centered 
view of children’s problems will have its most 
radical effect on our treatment efforts. Even 
if the child is in his own home and there are 
no urgent reasons for removing him, such as 
parental behavior which endangers him phy- 
sically and morally, treatment of the child 
has been proved ineffective unless certain 
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conditions can be met by the parents, The | and fee! 














optimum conditions are that both paren enhance 
when they are available, are capable of; wey ar 
understanding what the child is expressing through fig one else 
behavior; we sho' 
learning to meet his reasonable and realistic needs ang anc 
to handle his irrational, unhealthy needs in Constructiye dem 
understanding in lay terms the process of treatment anj Becaus 
its goals for them and the child; perienc 
furthering treatment by achieving necessary change a perfe 
within themselves and in the environment, no hun 
The minimum condition is that the paren | be-O" 
assuming major responsibility for the child’, | casewe 
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becom 
is the 
that t 


welfare maintains regular contact with th 
caseworker through a wish to help the child, 
The parent may be able to do little more jy 
these situations than give and receive infor. 















































































































mation about his child and use some dire § AS! 
advice and guidance about the management § may f 
of himself as a parent. It is essential, hoy. § to the 
ever, that this parent’s conflicts and personal § viciss 
disturbances do not consistently thwart the § ences 
treatment goal established for the child, thous 
In between these two extremes are many “resc 
variations of parental accessibility and mot. § these 
vation. One of the most common, no doubt, § the¢ 
is the one of latent or potential capacity to § insat 
meet optimum conditions. Often we have § only 
failed to evaluate properly the kind and § adul 
amount of help parents need defore the child J need 
can be brought into treatment. We can point § 0 4 
out two gross errors that have occurred from If 
such incorrect evaluations: the one is to take J with 
the child into treatment before his parents | left 
can tolerate and support it. This defeats § and 
their ends and ours. The other error lies ina tim 
too rapid decision that the parents are in. § wit 
accessible. This can lead to premature ter J Whe 
mination of contact and the removal of any § Sut 
opportunity to give and receive help. are 
There is a reason for continuing and con § ie 
sistent contact between parents and case- far 
workers which derives not only from techni: § ach 
cal demands but from a social philosophy for 
and an ethical consideration. The belonging- . 








ness which was mentioned previously needs 
to be maintained, strengthened, or impreg- 
nated with healthier characteristics. If 
parents do not have contact with the case 
worker, their already damaged self-respect 
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nd feelings of unworthiness as parents are 
enhanced. In actuality as well as in fantasy 
wey are removed from the scene and some- 
one else takes over their rightful role. Here 
we should fully recognize how severe the 
gemands are on the caseworker who is 
attempting to promote a child’s welfare. 
Because we have all been through the ex- 

‘ence of childhood and it has never been 
aperfect, completely gratifying experience— 
no human experience can or is supposed to 
te-one of the temptations confronting 
caseworkers who help children is to identify 
with them solely. The caseworker may then 
become prey to the fantasy “that the child 
is the victim of the parent’s behavior and 
that the caseworker is the rescuer.’”® 

As these authors point out, the caseworker 
may fall prey to the same fantasy in respect 
to the parents. He may understand well the 
vicissitudes of the parents’ childhood experi- 
ences and identify solely with them as 
though they were children he can now 
“rescue.” Since it is impossible to make up to 
these parents for all they have been through, 
the caseworker will find himself the victim of 
insatiable demands for gratification. The 
only helpful point of view is that they are 
adults and parents, however immature, 
needing a special kind of assistance in order 
to assume their roles more adequately. 

If we rule out a primary identification 
with either the child or his parents, we are 
left with the alternative of understanding 
and treating the family group at the same 
time that we are working with individuals 
within that group. The family, like all 
wholes, is more than, and different from, the 
sum of its parts: In one way and another we 
are facing the necessity of learning how to 
identify the characteristics of a particular 
family group and how to help its members 
achieve certain desired and needed changes 
for the group. This necessity is again a severe 
technical demand upon the caseworker. 

The family approach, as it has begun to be 


*“Handling of Early Contacts with Parents of De- 
linquents,” Beatrice R. Simcox and Irving Kaufman, 
Social Casework, November, 1956. 
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used, has led also to re-examination of the old 
problem—how many caseworkers are needed 
for this family? The fragmented view of the 
family resulted naturally in almost routin- 
ized assignment of different caseworkers to 
parents and children. Many of us are ready 
to test out the opposite, that is, to assign 
only one caseworker unless it is clearly 
contraindicated. There are already many 
evidences that healthier and strengthened 
familial relationships are easier to achieve 
when one caseworker can act as a unifying 
force and point of convergence for all family 
members. Without question, the “‘one case- 
worker to a family” idea again puts a great 
demand on the caseworker. It takes a high 
degree of self-understanding and ability to 
discipline one’s natural and normal pulls in 
various directions to offer effective service to 
a group of interrelated, interacting persons. 
What will be of greatest help to the case- 
worker in meeting these demands upon him 
personally is a sound frame of reference. 
Clarity in our concepts of family dynamics, 
when we achieve it, will offer the strongest 
support in day-by-day practice. 


Hard-To-Reach Parents 


Though there is not time for full considera- 
tion of this aspect of our work, I would like 
to call attention to the usefulness of the fam- 
ily approach to a special group of parents. 
We are pushing further and further into the 
realm of what were once called the uncooper- 
ative, and then the inaccessible clients. We 
now talk more of the nature and degree of 
accessibility and inaccessibility. They are 
relative terms. At any given point in our pro- 
fessional development there is an inaccessible 
group of clients, but it shrinks as our knowl- 
edge and competence increase. 

Our most recent discovery is our ability to 
reach a group of parents hitherto thought 
unreachable for casework treatment. Clini- 
cally most of these parents are described as 
having serious character disorders. They give 
way to their impulses and desires without 
thought for the consequences; they are com- 
pelled by inner, uncontrolled, and ungrati- 
fied needs to seek relief in action, usually 
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with poor judgment and without regard for 
social values. It is unnecessary to say that as 
parents they can offer little in the way of a 
stabilizing, warm and protecting atmosphere 
to their children. 

This unpromising picture is amenable to 
change in many more instances than we once 
thought possible. The emotional complexity 
of these hard-pressed parents is as extreme 
as is their immaturity. The psychiatrists, our 
friends of long standing, have helped us to 
identify beneath the surface of these poorly- 
functioning parents, deplorable experiences 
in their own childhood, with resultant de- 
pression and fear of repeated rejection con- 
cealed by an armor of protective devices. 
This discovery of the excessively dependent, 
badly hurt adult underneath the mask of a 
neglectful or blustering and provocative, or 
self-excusing parent gives us our clue to what 
we can, in many instances, do for him. For 
the purposes of today’s discussion I want to 
emphasize only a few things: 


1, Our understanding of and ability to help these 
socially unacceptable parents depends greatly on 
understanding them within the family milieu in 
which ¢hey grew up. 


2. We can hope to help only so far as we understand 
and help the parents as well as the children of the 
current generation. 


3. Knowing there are ways, however difficult, to help 
the relatively inaccessible family portends fewer 
children having to be separated from their families 
at all and many more than now being returned to 
their natural parents. 


In Family-Centered Approach 


Just how, specifically, the idea of the 
family-centered view of children’s problems 
is best applied within the child placement 
agency is, of course, nothing that I would 
presume to sketch. From my knowledge of 
the field I would like only to venture an 
opinion or two for consideration. 

I can see the family approach adapted for 
use with foster parents and institutional 
personnel. Application seems increasingly 
possible in the process of approving and se- 
lecting foster placements and in the process 
of helping the child derive the most benefit 
from his placement. Even the best put- 
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Furthermore, the ideas built around th ‘A ‘ 
child’s family may be as potent a force fy _ 
the adults assuming a surrogate role as fy 
the child himself. Disc 
We will probably all agree that when th 
child’s natural family is actively in the pic Zitl 
ture and especially when he is expected t) § Dire“ 
return to it, the family-centered view of hy caild 
problems is essential and adaptable. Mis 
There are for the child placement agency 
very special angles. In most instances the eo 
agency stands in loco parentis, if not by en 
legal action then by virtue of its professiong Chil 
responsibilities. As representative of the ai 
agency, the caseworker himself assumes cer. se 
tain obligations of a parental nature; yet he the | 
is not the child’s natural nor foster parent, ant. 
How does this aspect of the caseworker’s role din 
enter into the multiple family patterns and on 
into his own relationships with child, natura fulfi 
and foster family? Do we not have herea chil 
quasi-family (caseworker and child) whichis A 
a constant force in the lives of everybody | yy, 
concerned, calling for evaluation and han § .,;. 
dling in its own right and in relation to th } oy, 
other existing family groups? This is anim 4. 
pressive array of interacting individuals and § yy, 
family groups. Chi 
In closing may I inject a remark about the fo 
severely restricted range of this presentation J of | 
The many influences springing from outside J 4: 
the family group are just as important #9 4), 
ever to know and to use in behalf of children § 44 
Schools and teachers, hospitals and clinics J or 
physicians and nurses, clergymen and the § 44; 
church—none of these is to be ignored in : 
practice. They are excluded from this dis § ,,, 
cussion for practical reasons only. These in § ,,, 
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gion of the family and must then be deliber- 
ately and actively included in study and 
treatment plans. 

As we develop in professional stature we 
identify more and more technical problems 
crying for solution. There is a great deal to 
be said for selecting priorities. It saves us 
from being submerged and overwhelmed by 
too great expectations of ourselves. A good 
frst choice was made for today’s meeting. 
“4 Family-Centered View of Children’s 
Problems” needs study and examination and 


DiscUSSION 
Zitha R. Turitz 


Director of Standards Project 
Child Welfare League of America 


Miss REGENSBURG has restated cogently 
some of the basic propositions long accepted 
in the field of child welfare. 

Since the first White House Conference on 
Children in 1909, and in each succeeding one, 
there has been recognition of the irreplace- 
able value to the child of his own family, of 
the necessity for strengthening family life 
and preserving the child’s own home, and of 
the obligation to provide in the front line of 
services those who would enable families to 
fulfill their responsibilities in caring for their 
children. 

As early as 1900, records of the Connie 
Maxwell Orphanage in South Carolina give 
evidence of efforts to maintain the child’s 
own home and to provide such financial 
assistance, as subsequently developed into 
Mothers’ Aid and the Aid to Dependent 
Children program, “‘so that children should 
not be removed from their homes for reasons 
of poverty alone.” In 1923 the Children’s 
Aid Society in New York set up within its 
boarding home program a “Department of 
Advice and Encouragement to Parents” in 
order to prevent unnecessary placement of 
children outside their own homes. 

As to the knowledge derived from psycho- 
analytic theory of child-parent relationships 
and from the experience of the child guidance 
clinics, so much of it has become incorporated 
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a testing-out in practice in many social work 
fields. As a staff member of a family agency, 
may I express appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity to present this point of view to mem- 
bers of the Child Welfare League of America. 
The idea is not unique to family agencies, 
nor did any one group of social workers come 
upon the concept. As in the case of so many 
useful ideas, we seem to have converged upon 
it from our different vantage points, and it is 
all the more valid for having roots in many 
places. 


This paper discusses the importance of viewing 
the child as the primary concern and respon- 
sibility in the field of child welfare. 


in social work practices in child welfare that 
at times it is difficult to know where child 
welfare ends and “therapy” begins. 

Who should know better that the child has 
a family—for better or for worse—than the 
child welfare worker who has had to help a 
child leave his own home, who has experi- 
enced the distrust and outbursts of hostility 
of the child still hoping for something from 
his parents, or who has sat facing the young 
adult seeking to know who and what his 
parents were, years after adoption has taken 
place? 

Those who work with children whose 
families have in some way failed them—even 
children in their own homes—have repeatedly 
observed what we see magnified in placement 
situations: the disturbances in these chil- 
dren’s feelings about themselves and others, , 
the distortions with which they perceive the 
world about them, the retardation in social 
and emotional development, the hostility, 
destructiveness, anxieties and resentment 
which stand in the way of their enjoying 
their childhood and being able to do those 
things which are expected of them. 

Because we know so well the meaning to 
the child of his own parents and the value our 
culture puts on a child’s own family, the 
following convictions are essential principles 
in child welfare: 
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1. It is best for a child if his own parents can meet his 
needs. 

2. Each family should not only be expected but 
helped to care for their children to the full extent 
of their resources and capacities. 

3. Our primary responsibility for seeing that the 
needs of children are met becomes more urgently 
that of supporting, strengthening, supplementing, 
releasing or restoring the capacity of parents to 
care for their children. 


It is regrettable that in 1957 it should be 
necessary to remind social workers in the 
field of child welfare that the child has a 
family. Unfortunately, our practice has not 
always been in line with our convictions or 
available knowledge. This has often been due 
to a lag in financing and supporting those 
community services that would help children 
to receive care in their own homes (such as 
homemaker services, day care, services in the 
ADC program, or counseling services). Fre- 
quently it is because of inadequate provision 
within agencies for time to work with parents 
so that they might resume the care of their 
children or carry their responsibilities more 
confidently. Too often it has been the over- 
whelming case loads, or lack of the kind of 
experience or training which develop com- 
petence to transform our knowledge into 
services. 

At times, as Miss Regensburg suggests, we 
have been caught in a conflict of interest of 
the child and parent, and have perhaps erred 
in taking a stand as the “‘advocate” of the 
child against the parent. On the other hand, 
we have as frequently been culpable for not 
helping parents to recognize sooner that they 
have nothing to give to a child, and relieving 
them of a burden that they neither wanted 
nor were able to carry. 

And we must share with other professional 
groups who choose to work with children— 
the teacher, the pediatrician, the nurse—the 
guilt for an unacknowledged rivalry with 
parents that has expressed itself in self- 
righteous attempts to keep parents out of the 
kindergarten, the examining room, the chil- 
dren’s ward, as well as out of the day care 
center and institution—of course, all in the 
best interests of the child! 

It is of real significance that we in the 
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child welfare field, with our traditional “chi | tion 0 
centered” approach, and those who reveal: 
come to see child welfare as falling within th, | to de 
broader scope of family welfare have arrived | Jems t 
at similar conclusions—even if by alternate fulfill 
routes. i The 
However, we cannot agree that just be. cernes 
cause the child is part of a family, all hig |: family 
problems can necessarily be solved by th | break 
same kind of social services which provide | on he 
help for other types of problems that occuriq | physi 
families. marit 
ment, 

The Social Problem in Child Welfare paren 
We propose that there are valid reasons | ances 
for continuing to differentiate those social | death 
services which we call child welfare seryj also ¢ 
not merely on the basis of their being “child. | child 
centered” or “‘child-focused” services, byt | meet 


because of the social problem peculiar to Th 


children for which these services are expected | welfe 
to provide help. capa 
This problem is the deprivation of adequate parental | am 
care, which results when there is any degree of impair. | - | 
ment of the parents’ ability to provide the care which relat 
children need and are ordinarily expected to receive | spect 
from their parents. tial | 
It is a major type of social problem for the | 44 

child, and is different from the other kindsof | ‘ren 


problems which children and families may TI 





have, or which affect children. unde 
It is now recognized that the majority, if | Pare 
not all of the children whose parents are of t 
unable to meet their needs adequately, suffer | t@” 
varying degrees of emotional disturbance | Par 
and for that reason require treatment of their with 
emotional problems as an integral part of | ™€ 
child welfare services. However, it is because Ss 
of the primary social problem of deprivation witl 
of parental care that child welfare services | ™ © 
have a responsibility, a purpose, and a spe | ™P 
cial concern for the child that differentiate | for 
these services from other kinds of treatment | find 
or social services. ent: 
First, and it must be repeated, a primary | Par 
concern for the child must of necessity in- I 
clude his family. However, the child welfare and 
worker is specifically concerned with one of bei 
the major functions of the family: its effec} °° 
tiveness as a child-rearing unit. An examina - 
CH 
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ion of the range of child welfare services 
reveals that all of these have been developed 
to deal in a variety of ways with the prob- 
lems that result when parents are unable to 
fulfill the parental role. 

The child welfare worker must be con- 
cerned with problems that occur within the 
family or that may contribute to family 
breakdown. But he must focus this concern 
on how inadequate income, poor housing, 
physical or mental illness and disabilities, 
marital disharmony, vocational maladjust- 
ment, ignorance, lack of preparation for 
parenthood, immaturity, personality disturb- 
ances, disturbances in family relationships, 
death, desertion, unmarried parenthood, and 
also emotional and physical problems of the 
child, affect the capacity of the parents to 
meet the needs of the child. 

The specific diagnostic skill of the child 
welfare worker lies in the evaluation of the 
capacity for parenthood and the potential 
strengths for carrying on the parental role, 
in the face of particular circumstances and in 
relation to particular children and their 
special needs. This diagnostic skill is essen- 
tial in determining what help parents need 
and can use in providing care for their chil- 
dren and seeing to it that their needs are met. 

This specific skill requires a depth of 
understanding of what a child needs from 
parents, and what the essential elements 
of the parental role are, as well as under- 
standing of the kind of problems—of the 
parent and the child—which are associated 
with the inadequate meeting of the child’s 
need for parental care. 

Such skill is developed both in working 
with children whose parents need assistance 
in order to function better as parents, and 
in providing those resources which substitute 
for certain aspects of parental care—in home- 
finding and in the selection of adoptive par- 
ents, foster parents, homemakers, house- 
parents. 

It is here that we still have much to learn, 
and that the work and thinking that are 
being done along the lines of “family diag- 
nosis,” which Miss Regensburg has brought 
toour attention, will have much tocontribute. 
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When we say that our primary concern is 
for the child, what does this mean? It means 
a concern shared by all who work for the 
welfare of children, that 


1. the needs of the child are being met; 

2. there be adequate provision for meeting the needs 
of children; 

3. needs are met in a way that will contribute to the 
development of healthy personalities; 

4. appropriate help should be available to the child 
with problems which result when his needs are not 
being met. 


The Child’s Need for Parental Care 


We can identify the needs of children as 
whatever they must have to survive, to 
grow, to attain independence and maturity, 
to develop and enjoy their particular capaci- 
ties, and to be able to meet the expectation of 
the society in which they live. 

Because of his immaturity, the child is de- 
pendent on others for his very survival, 
physical care, protection, guidance and con- 
trol. Until such time as he develops the 
skills, knowledge and judgment to be able to 
take care of himself, the child therefore needs 
someone to be responsible for his well- 
being. He needs someone to see that his 
needs are met, to protect him from what may 
be harmful in his environment or from his 
own impulses, to act on his behalf and to 
safeguard his rights. 

Furthermore because it is universally rec- 
ognized that the years of childhood are of 
particular significance for his future develop- 
ment, whatever happens to the child during 
the developmental process is of concern as it 
may promote, interfere with, or adversely 
affect the kind of development which is con- 
sidered desirable. Moreover, the community 
or state has a real stake in this, in his becom- 
ing the kind of person whom it needs or 
wants, who will perpetuate its traditions, 
values and ideals. 

In short, because of his immaturity, his 
dependency and developmental needs, it is 
generally accepted that the child must be 
assured of what is favorable to the develop- 
ment, use and enjoyment of his particular 
capacities. He must therefore have someone 
who is responsible for seeing to it that his 
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needs are met in a way that is approved by 
the social group. 

In our culture this responsibility is car- 
ried by parents, both through performance of 
certain parental duties and through utiliza- 
tion of the other social institutions and re- 
sources for meeting needs of children. The 
family has, through the parents particularly, 
assured the child of the close and continuing 
individual relationships, attention, concern, 
special interest and love which we now 
recognize to be the most important stimu- 
lants of healthy development. We can there- 
fore say that the primary and unique need of 
the child is for parental care. 


Seeing That Child’s Needs Are Met 


When, for one reason or another, a child is 
deprived of those who are expected to give 
him care and love, or is recognized as not 
receiving the care which he is expected to 
have, the social group, out of its special con- 
cern for children, has at times made various 
kinds of provision for dealing with the prob- 
lem that results. The social group, in effect, 
takes over or shares part of the parental func- 
tion, namely the responsibility, for seeing to 
it that the needs of the child are met. 

Because of the emotional significance of 
the child-parent relationship and the social 
values of the child’s own family in our cul- 
ture, it is best for the child if his own par- 
ents can continue to carry this responsibility. 
For that reason, seeing to it that the needs of 
children are met obligates us to provide serv- 
ices to parents, as an integral part of child 
welfare, that will make it possible for them to 
continue to care for their children. In serv- 
ices to children, every effort must be made to 
enable parents to retain their rights and 
responsibilities, for the child’s sake as well as 
for their own. When responsibility is shared 
or assumed by the agency, it is only in pro- 
portion to the degree to which the parents 
cannot or are not expected to carry it. 

Assumption of responsibility for seeing to 
it that the needs of the child are met is a 
distinguishing characteristic of those social 
services which provide help for children 
whose need for parental care is not being 
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child welfare service, that can be effective in 
helping the child who is deprived of adequate 
tal care, without understanding, diag- 
nosis and treatment of the child and his fam- 
ily, but specifically in relation to the way in 
ghich the family is able to meet his de- 
dency and developmental needs. 

Such services may be provided in the set- 
ting of the family agency as well as in the 
child welfare agency, provided the agency 
can assume or share the kind of responsibility 
for the total well-being of the child that is 
required, and has available the specialized 
skills and understanding that are developed 
only out of repeated experience in working 
with this type of problem. 

On the other hand, there is cause for ap- 
prehension that the “family-centered” ap- 
proach may become a bandwagon for those 
whose experience and competence in other 
fields of practice do not necessarily qualify 
them to work with children and the specific 
problems with which child welfare services 
deal. Or it may obscure or minimize the re- 
sponsibility involved, the distinctive pur- 
pose, and the need for specialized knowledge, 
understanding, skills and adaptation of case- 
work method that are required in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of a specific social prob- 
lem unique to children that results when the 
child’s need for parental care is inadequately 
met. 

Asa final word of warning, may we caution 
against a stiffening of the joints that will 
prevent us from bending down to the level of 
the child, and getting a child’s-eye view of 
the family he has—and their problems! 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
School of Social Work 
Urbana-Champaign and Chicago 


Basic curriculum prepares for 
practice in all fields 


Scholarships and stipends available 


Write for catalog 
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ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Graduate School of Social Work 


v 


Professional education leading to the 


MASTER OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE DEGREE 
v 
The basic two-year graduate curricu- 
lum in social casework or social group 
work prepares for social work practice 


in all fields. 


Fellowships, Scholarships and Stipends 
available to students in all curricula. 
v 
Address inquiries to 
Admissions Chairman 
School of Social Work 


Adelphi College 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Si. Louis 5, Missouri 
* 


A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
Child Welfare is one of eight fields of specialization 
open to the student in the second year, following a 
first year of generic content. Supervised field practice 
afforded in both public and private agencies. 
Scholarships or training grants usually available for 
the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A post-graduate professional curriculum with a 


research orientation. 
a 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 















EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


New Chief of Children’s Bureau 


Ow Marcu 25 , Secretary Folsom announced 
the appointment of Katherine Brownell 
Oettinger as Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 
The children’s field has been awaiting with 
great interest the announcement of the suc- 
cessor to the distinguished chiefs who have 
done so much to improve conditions for 
children in the United States. 

Mrs. Oettinger has been Dean of the 
School of Social Work of Boston University 
since 1954. Prior to that she was a division 
chief in the Bureau of Mental Health in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Welfare. Mrs. 
Oettinger is a graduate of the Smith College 
School of Social Work. Her longest experi- 
ence as a practitioner was as a psychiatric 
social worker with the Visiting Nurses Serv- 
ice of Scranton, Pennsylvania. She has also 
had experience in child guidance and family 
welfare work. 

The League and its members will continue 
to cooperate closely with the Bureau and will 
give Mrs. Oettinger full cooperation in the 
difficult and important task she is assuming. 
In welcoming her to the child welfare field, 
we wish her the greatest success in her new 
assignment and want to assure her of our 
support in her efforts to continue the Bureau 
as a strong advocate for all children in the 


country. 
Josepu H. Reip 


Pricing Casework Jobs' 


Because of the unique significance of the con- 
tents of this publication, we invited a commen- 
tary rather than the usual brief review. 


Anoruer Cleveland “first,” this ‘Final 
Report of a Pilot Project to Evaluate 608 
Casework Positions and Price Them in Re- 
lation to Going Rates in the Community” is 
required reading for board members and 
executives of agencies offering casework 
services. United Funds, Chests and Councils 


1 Published by Case Work Council, Welfare Federa- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio, November, 1956. 120 pp. $3.00. 
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will find in it many implications for plann; 
and financing in the immediate future. 
Classification and pay plans in many other 
communities preceded the Cleveland Project, 
The unique feature here is the deliberate at. 
















































tempt—successful to a substantial degree~ month! 
to compare casework jobs and price them in rp. years’ 
lation to comparable jobs in industry, cult ta 
The document, in itself, provides valuable could 1 
resource material relating to method of| they ° 
study, comparable salary data, and com, | better 
plete descriptions under nineteen titles execut 
agreed upon as inclusive of the casework | the ™ 
positions in Cleveland agencies. Each de. | s#atié 
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included with the report, adding to its value | 1 
Certainly the backing of the findings of not b 
this study by the Case Work Council will | ve 
have activated many Cleveland agencies | “ly 
toward achieving the goals of this project, ally 





A major goal is to place salaries of social J °°" 
workers in a better competitive position to | °™ 
attract people to the field. An immediate | Yel! 
effect is felt in other areas of social work} 
practice. One of the recommendations is that | 28 
“this Report be referred to other Councils and the Board “ag 
of Trustees of the Welfare Federation of Cleveland for : . 
their consideration of the advisability of applying a tive 
systematic job evaluation program to positions in their the 
respective fields.” prov 
Such action by other units of the Welfare dete 
Federation would seem essential if program | 
balance is to be maintained. - 
The impact of this study upon other com. | °°" 
munities will be substantial. For example,a | 
salary range of $385 to $520 monthly is es- bet 
tablished for professionally trained case. ( 
workers with one year’s experience. Workers | 
in this classification are now paid an average eff 
of $316 monthly in Cleveland. The recom | “S 
mended range would put Cleveland in a very sel 
strong competitive position, leading most lar 
other communities of the nation. pl 
While such salary levels for the younger jot 
worker will tend to make social casework | ° 
more attractive, thus interesting more and : 
better qualified candidates for the field, | % 
CI 
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for the higher-ranking positions re- 
ring several years’ experience may have 
more far-reaching effect upon casework 
ctice. For example, at the top of the scale 
ig a recommended range of $553 to $774 
nonthly for caseworkers with ten to sixteen 
’ experience who handle the more diffi- 
alt tasks. Until recent years caseworkers 
could not hope to progress far salary-wise if 
they continued in direct practice. To get a 
etter salary, movement to supervisory or 
executive positions was necessary. Several of 
the more advanced agencies today provide 
glaries for top-level caseworkers sufficient 
to encourage them to continue in direct 
practice. It would seem that such a procedure 
would inevitably improve the quality of case- 
work service. 

The bugaboo that social work salaries can- 
not be compared to those in industry may 
have been laid to rest in this project. Histori- 
cally our comparisons have been made usu- 
aly with other communities and with 
“comparable” positions in other fields of 
community endeavor. Some observers may 
well question the validity of comparing 
“service” positions with those in industry. 
Regardless of one’s viewpoint as to whether 
or not salaries paid social workers should be 
at a level comparable to salaries in competi- 
tive industry, there seems no question that 
the attempt to search out comparison factors 
provides a more objective basis for salary 
determination. The report of the project 
recommends ranges which are said to 
“compare only conservatively to rates paid for 
comparable jobs in local industry” and sug- 
gests “further steps toward ‘closing the gap’ 
between salaries paid in the two fields.” 

One of the important aspects of the project 
was undoubtedly the process itself. The side 
effects in creating greater understanding of 
casework, first in the eighty-five firms 
selected for original study and more particu- 
larly the thirty-one companies which sup- 
plied classification and salary information on 
jobs thought to be comparable, are not to be 
overlooked. (It is noted that in twenty-nine 
of these industries at least one job class was 
found for inclusion in the project.) One can- 
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not but be impressed with the devotion of 
the Evaluation Committee and others to the 
task at hand. This is evidence of the sin- 
cerity of local interest in the study. 

The report suggests a possible challenge at 
one or two points. It indicates that further 
research would reveal other positions in in- 
dustry that would lend themselves to com- 
parison with casework. The extent to which 
this might alter results is not known. The 
exclusion of chemist, engineer and account- 
ant as comparable industrial positions, 
though probably wise, may still be open to 
question. Certain classes of these positions 
might possibly offer better elements of com- 
parability than some of the jobs selected. 
This would suggest to any community at- 
tempting further study along these lines that 
experimentation with as many different 
types of industrial positions as possible 
would add valuable knowledge in our con- 
tinuing effort to find the best answer to 
salary determination in social work. 

C. F. McNEIL 


Executive Director 
Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Phoebe K. Eaton 


Formerly Day Care Coordinator{ 
Greater Hartford Community Council 
Hartford, Conn. 


Fosrer pay CARE grew out of the concern of 
various Hartford agencies about insufficient 
resources to meet the needs of the growing 
number of children of working. parents of 
metropolitan Hartford. This concern led to 
the revival of the Day Care Committee of 
the Community Council in 1951 and in 1952. 
With the aid of a grant from the Hartford 
Foundation for Public Giving, a consultant, 
Mrs. Katherine Guyler, was brought in to 
help the committee to assess needs, evaluate 
existing resources, and make recommenda- 
tions for action. In response to a question- 
naire the schools reported about twenty-five 
percent of mothers working; the two day care 
centers and the Employment Service offered 
statistics to indicate an increased need for 
day care. The committee further explored: 


1. subsidized day care services, 
2. private or commercial services, 


3. the use of homes licensed by the Department of 
Child Welfare. 


In regard to private homes licensed by the 
Department of Child Welfare, it was noted 
that the Department is under no obligation 
to supervise day care homes, and that follow- 
ing licensing there is no contact except at 
the time of re-licensing once a year. Because 
of staff shortages and demands from the 
regular case load and resultant pressures, it 
was generally agreed that, although licensing 
investigation fulfilled the letter of the law, 
evaluations were sometimes superficial. 

The committee recommended that a 


* This is from a report on “Foster Day Care and the 
Role of the Coordinator to Other Day Care Programs 
in Hartford.” 


¢t Miss Eaton also served as caseworker for t‘is 
project. 
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A DEMONSTRATION FOSTER DAY CARE PROGRAY 










Although foster day care has been used for a 
years, all too frequently it is not offered as a casp, lay 8 
work service. This discussion of agency responsibility | two \ 
and its effectiveness should stimulate communities i, being 
re-examine their foster day care programs, would 
mean 

. that 

supervised foster day care program beg. | : ts 
tablished to supplement group day care sery. a t 

ices, particularly for children under three, on 

who should not spend the day in group care, | ctanc 

and for children outside the Hartford city | «moc 
limits who are not eligible for care at the cies. 
West Middle Day Care Center. It was sach 
further recommended that a caseworker the 

with experience in day care be employed to the 
establish foster day care homes and act as of re 
consultant and coordinator of casework sery. mun 

ices in the two day care centers. ches 

men 

Laying the Groundwork fost 

In February 1954, a sub-committee known on 

as the Committee on Casework, was estab- spo 
lished to consider policies relating to case. ad 
work in the two day care centers, and also |: ‘ 

to lay the groundwork for establishing a ‘ | 
demonstration foster day care program. ; 
Material on foster day care was secured | 
from other cities through the Child Welfare De 
League, and several conferences were held | ™° 

at the League. Based on the information fos 
secured and on its own thinking, the com- | P* 
mittee worked out a statement of policies | ™ 

and procedures, and conferences were held the 
with representatives of the Licensing Di- De 
vision of the Department of Child Welfare | Wé 
about the use of licensed homes by the foster | Pr 


day care program. Originally it was planned 
to use homes already licensed by the Depart- 
ment. To that end the Department reviewed 
its list of licensed homes and submitted a 
group of ten which it was thought, from the 
point of view of type and geographical loca 
tion, could be used to start with. Ten pro- 
spective foster mothers were contacted and 
the majority interviewed to determine theit 
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usefulness. We found that only three were 
actually available. Several of the others had 
changed their minds; others were too far 
away or for other reasons did not meet with 
our approval. Of the three available, only 
two were used, and currently only.one is 
being used. Because it was evident that we 
would need a larger number of homes, other 
means were investigated, and it was agreed 
that the caseworker would make the licens- 
ing investigation of homes to be considered 
and the Department of Child Welfare would 
act upon her report. Agreements and under- 
standings were worked out to insure the 
smooth cooperation between the two agen- 
cies. Subsequent experience has shown that 
such an arrangement was workable and to 
the advantage of both agencies. However, 
the program was now faced with the problem 
of recruiting homes. To that end we com- 
municated with the PTA Council and many 
church and nationality organizations. State- 
ments concerning our program and need for 
foster homes were distributed to these groups 
and further explanation was given in tele- 
phone contacts. A series of Greek language 
spot announcements was arranged for the 
radio. Sometime after the program had been 
in operation, a foster mother and the coor- 
dinator spoke before a PTA group. Actually, 
most of the foster homes came through the 
Department of Child Welfare and advertise- 
ments used to notify working mothers that 
foster day care was available. During the 
period that the program was under Com- 
munity Council sponsorship, in addition to 
the original ten homes suggested by the 
Department of Child Welfare, twenty-three 
were investigated. Of these ten were ap- 
proved and thirteen were rejected. 

With the final report of the sub-committee 
on foster day care to the Day Care Com- 
mittee, the demonstration program was 
ready to start. The statement of policies and 
procedures, with an accompanying descrip- 
tion of the program, were distributed to 
twenty-six public and private social agencies 
in the Chest area which might need to make 
teferral to such a service. Briefer statements 
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were sent to about forty personnel directors 
and news releases were given to the papers. 
Classified ads were used to bring this service 
to the direct attention of parents. The first 
placement was made in July 1954. 

Although originally the Community Coun- 
cil was to sponsor the program for a short 
demonstration period to determine the valid- 
ity of more permanent sponsorship by an 
existing community agency, it soon became 
evident that because of the delays in getting 
started, further time would be needed for 
this demonstration. Therefore, extended 
financing was necessary. A tentative budget, 
approved by the Day Care Committee, was 
set up, and application was made to the 
Foundation for Public Giving for further 
funds. This was granted in October 1954, 
assuring a full year of operation. 

In the Fall of 1955 the committee explored 
possibilities of permanent sponsorship, and 
argued the question of whether this service 
was essentially a family or a children’s serv- 
ice. Opinion was evenly divided, but many 
leaned toward Family Service because of its 
central location. However, because that 
agency was without a permanent director,’ 
it could not be approached. Children’s 
Services agreed to take over the program as 
of January 1, 1956, with finances to be in- 
corporated in the Community Chest budget. 
Under the Children’s Services’ sponsorship 
the actual operation of the program has re- 
mained the same. There have been many 
more contacts and applications, with some 
expansion in actual placements, but not as 
many as had been hoped or planned for. 
The goal is for a placement case load of eight- 
een. We have averaged about six in place- 
ment, although currently there are twelve. 
Since the Children’s Services of Connecticut 
has taken on the service, twenty-four place- 
ments have been made including those trans- 
ferred to Children’s Services, and there have 
been twelve withdrawals. The total since the 
beginning of the program (June 1954) was 
thirty-seven placements and twenty-five 
withdrawals. Excluding four placements 
planned for a period of less than a month, 
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the average length of placement has been ap- 
proximately three and a half months. 


Procedures of Foster Day Care 


There are marked similarities between 
foster day care and full-time foster home 
care. In selecting day care homes we look for 
the same wholesome family atmosphere and 
the same warmth and acceptance of children, 
but perhaps more than in full-time foster 
care, day care families have to be complete 
in themselves, so that the day care child does 
not fill a vacuum, and is not lured away 
from his own family. The twice daily meet- 
ing of the two sets of adults is a constant re- 
minder to the foster mother of her role, and 
helps to act as a brake in this respect. It also 
can be an irritant to each adult if the child’s 
own mother feels inadequate as a parent, 
guilty about her day care plan, or is incon- 
siderate in her use of the day care home. The 
foster mother needs to be as warmly accept- 
ing of the child’s parents as of the child. 
Usually a strong identification with the 
worker and, through her, with the agency’s 
goals is an important means of strengthening 
her in her dealings with the child’s parents. 
Without violating the confidential nature of 
the client’s situation, the foster mother is 
helped to understand the situation, and there 
is less tendency toward chumminess and in- 
volvement by the foster mother in con- 
fidences of a personal nature. Many of our 
two sets of parents, particularly the women, 
call each other by their first names, have a 
cup of tea together at the end of the day. 
There are numerous instances of personal 
kindnesses by the foster family to the child’s 
mother, like a ride home on a bad night, but 
in general their relationship is limited to this 
kind of friendly give and take. 

As with nursery school teachers who have 
daily contact with parents (which the case- 
worker does not necessarily have), foster 
mothers need to learn the limitations they 
should set, when to suggest talking things 
over with the caseworker, and what would be 
helpful for the caseworker to know in order 
to help in a particular situation at a particu- 







lar time. We have been very successfyl in 


5 
this area, but there is a danger that parents c 
sometimes feel the caseworker and foster | decisi 
mother are working together against them, | taker 
rather than for the success of the placements, | evalu 
This is difficult to resolve and usually springy | some 
from the problems of the parents and a lack | sketc 
of consistent contact with the caseworker, |  socia 
Some parents are seen frequently over a | our! 
period of time. Others are seen regularly, | with 
though less frequently, after the initial | hom 
period of adjustment. Some mothers are | decis 
seen only infrequently, and it is usually in | urge 
the latter group that such a feeling has been | uri 
evident, and sometimes is expressed directly | to c 
to the caseworker. Working parents are a | wor! 
difficult group to see regularly. Their free } feel 
time is obviously limited and, in the case of } fort 
fatherless families, it is often impossible to | mor 
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arrange for baby sitters so that these women | don: 
can keep evening appointments. The success | she 
with which contacts with the working | wor 
mothers have been maintained has been di. | chil 
rectly related to the hours of work and the pare 
availability of free baby sitting services, J mec 
This is one of the weaknesses of this kind of | spo! 
day care service. Once the need for day care J met 
is met (and in most instances more than § a ¢ 
satisfactorily), working mothers often see § str 
future contact with the caseworker as neces. fF wh: 
sary only when a crisis arises or a change of § me 
plan is required. In many instances the f the 
mother has enough strength, or the family fan: 
situation is such, that frequent casework — mo 
contact is neither necessary nor advisable. | onl 
There have been a few situations, however, J out 
where we could have been more helpful. We, ( 
therefore, began to take the initiative for } as 
more frequent contact in the office and for | oft 
making home visits. In regard to the former, | sus 
these are sometimes met with resistance to § spt 
the point of ignoring appointments. Usually, J cot 
when appointments are kept, however, the kr 
client is grateful, and expresses her grate § di 
fulness. so 
sit 

th 

Parent’s Responsibility for Child th 
There is another distinct difference be § m 
tween foster day care and full-time care, in fan 
(16) Cl 
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that wherever possible full responsibility for 
the child is left with the parent. Once the 
decision for day care is made, the parent is 
taken to the foster home to make her own 
evaluation. She has previously been given 
some information about the family—a quick 
sketch, including personality traits, general 
social and financial level, and so forth, and 
our knowledge of the foster mother’s ability 
with children. The parent knows why this 
home has been approved by us, but the final 
decision rests with the child’s mother. She is 
urged not to make any specific commitment 
during the first visit, but to give herself time 
to consider or discuss further with the case- 
worker, if necessary. These mothers must 
feel comfortable about the placements, both 
for their children and for themselves. Further- 
more, the medical exam prior to placement is 
done by a doctor of the parent’s choosing. If 
she should use the agency doctor, the case- 
worker might or might not accompany the 
child, but only in rare instances would the 
parent not accompany him. Subsequent 
medical care is not the foster mother’s re- 
sponsibility, but the mother’s. If emergency 
medical care is necessary while the child is in 
a day care home, foster mothers are in- 
structed to call the parent first to determine 
what next step she wishes to have taken. If 
medical care must be secured immediately, 
the foster mother calls the child’s doctor or 
an ambulance, and then reports to the child’s 
mother. The caseworker is called last, and 
only when the foster mother can do this with- 
out neglecting the child. 

Other areas of parental responsibility, such 
as purchase of clothing, are obvious, though 
often the caseworker may make clothing 
suggestions if a foster mother feels that a 
specific item is necessary. Mothers are en- 
couraged to explain to the foster mothers the 
kind of care they prefer for their child, as to 
discipline methods, toileting procedures, and 
so forth, and the emphasis, wherever pos- 
sible, is on the foster mother’s carrying out 
the routines and methods established. Where 
there are marked differences in method, the 
mother is encouraged to examine her method 
and that of the foster mother, and some of 
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the underlying reasons for each and their 
probable results. Foster mothers, by their 
example, can be very helpful in an educa- 
tional way, and the caseworker can help the 
mother feel not too threatened by the foster 
mother’s ability and thus aid in assimilating 
and putting into practice some of the tech- 
niques she is observing. 


Foster Mothers’ Motives 


Practically every foster mother used by the 
program has had, as her prime motive in 
taking children for day care, the need to 
supplement her husband’s income. It is in- 
dicative of her maternal traits and domes- 
ticity that she chooses a means of doing this 
whereby she can remain at home and mother 
her own children. The financial motive has 
not proved a drawback to the kind of care 
needed. These foster mothers look upon day 
care as a job to be done with all the con- 
scientiousness at their command, and with 
as much or more attentiveness as if they went 
to an office from nine to five. Within this 
framework there is considerable variation of 
methods. They all plan their housework so 
that they have periods when they can be 
completely available to the children in their 
care, some more, some less, but all giving as 
much as the child would normally get in his 
own home. 

Some have spent considerable money on 
play equipment, some have been quite in- 
genious in their use of what is at hand; some 
operate on a definite schedule, as for instance 
taking a trip to a nearby park every day, or 
having a story period at a specific time. 
Others plan for variation in activities. Many 
welcome suggestions for activities, and ex- 
planations of performance and interest levels. 
Much of what is given to them comes di- 
rectly from nursery school practice, and is 
adapted to the home setting and the needs of 
a particular child under care. Practically 
every foster mother is a devotee of Dr. Spock 
—an indication of their general attitude and 
approach to child care. In general, the nice 
balance between permissiveness and limita- 
tions that most maintain, and the genuine 
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interest shown in a particular child, even a 
child who admittedly is not a favorite have 
been tremendously impressive. 

In the two instances in which school-age 
children were placed, the success of place- 
ment was not so great. One placement was 
acceptable but produced no marked results 
one way or the other. The other was far from 
successful for a variety of reasons—the de- 
gree of difficulty the child displayed, the 
mother’s refusal to face up to it, and the 
foster mother’s sense of inadequacy and, 
therefore, her panic and inability to cope 
with the situation. Two such instances are 
probably not enough on which to draw con- 
clusions, but one wonders whether this is not 
an argument for more good day care in pre- 
school years before behavior and personality 
problems become so set and a child so hard 
to reach. 


Effects of Two Mothers on Child 


People often ask whether it is injurious to 
a child to have two different mothers. I am 
reminded of what a New York analyst once 
said about exposing a child to two different 
types of care; namely, that a good experience 
is never harmful to a child. It is important, 
however, that children placed in foster day 
care have good experiences. It is also impor- 
tant that the relationship between the two 
mothers be friendly, so that the child does 
not feel rivalry or animosity. Also, children 
need simple, verbal preparation related to 
their experience and a gradual introduction 
to the foster home so that they begin to sense 
the security offered by the foster home be- 
fore they leave the security of their own 
mothers. The speed with which this is done 
varies with each child and his mother, but 
all visit the foster home with their mothers 
at least once, and then are left for short visits. 
The length of the visits are extended further 
each time. As a result of this gradual ‘“‘ad- 
mission,” a child may have a bad moment of 
separation now and then, but generally, he 
accepts the foster home and his mother’s de- 
parture fairly easily. 

Although we place children at ten months 
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of age, and have had one such succesefy| 


placement which lasted a year, placements Se 
are safer when the child is nearer eighteen | gucces 
months and can understand a little of his | sidera 
mother’s explanations to him. childs 
prett} 
Balancing Supply and Demand of Homey - : 
In general, one of the major difficulties in 7 
administering the program is having the the 
right home in the right place and at the right | muni 
time. Too often the homes available at q publi 
particular time are too far away for the ap- | must 
plicants to use. On the other hand, foster | grip 
mothers who are not regularly used become } sures 
restless and seek other ways of supplement. | to re 
ing their income, so that it doesn’t always publ 
pay to get too many homes ahead. A few ] tions 
Negro homes are now becoming available, } has! 
One is currently in use and we have had ing | 
three applications. Approval of these homes | fuln 
will make possible a concerted effort among J pear 
the Negro community to interest its members J and 
in using foster day care. One of the best 9 the: 
sources of white homes is still the ad beamed fF for | 
to working mothers, and I would recommend f day 
placing it several times as a way of getting | eye: 
foster homes as well as applications for — now 
placement. In 
Many inquiries are for information only, | car 
and actual office interviews often result ina par 
mother’s decision not to work at that par- J at | 
ticular time, and an effort should be madeto | has 
steer her to a community resource which can J the 
offer an alternative solution. In evaluating wo! 
with a client her plan to go to work, we try 
to help her see the effect of this plan on the — Su 
child in question, and other members of the ] 
family, including herself. The need to work div 
is not always a purely economic one. Some- J grz 
times lone mothers, faced with the prospect § chi 
of living on ADC prefer the independence of ha’ 
earned income. If the child’s safety can bein- 9 cer 
sured, the mother’s employment may be § pr 
helpful to her well-being and an asset to the § ca 
community. Young married couples often ha 
need two incomes until the husband gets m¢ 
established vocationally and starts earninga § ca 
dependable income. The wish to buy a home § si 
has resulted in a few mothers working tem- § ca 
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rarily, until a down payment was secured. 
Most parents who work and use day care 
successfully are planful people with con- 
siderable strength and concern for their 
children. These qualities vary but most are 
pretty self-directing; their very awareness of 
need for help and ability to use such help are 
evidence of such strength. 

A great deal still needs to be done to bring 
the service to the attention of the com- 
munity. On the other hand, if a strong 
publicity campaign is embarked upon, one 
must be careful not to let the demand out- 
strip the supply of homes. Probably the 
surest way of maintaining a good balance is 
to relate one to the other in any large scale 
publicity that is tried. As previously men- 
tioned, the ad addressed to working mothers 
has brought in several good homes. In select- 
ing homes, one must also evaluate their use- 
fulness in relation to location as, for instance, 
nearness to bus lines, main arteries, business 
and industry. Foster day care does not affect 
the sleeping arrangements. One great need is 
for the Housing Authority to accept foster 
day care frankly rather than to close its 
eyes to the deplorable day care arrangements 
now going on at various housing projects. 
In only three instances has the fee for day 
care been less than payment to the foster 
parents. Although the payments get behind 
at points, in general the rate of collections 
has been good, and in only one instance has 
there been poor cooperation by the client in 
working out a plan for payment. 


Summary 

From the point of view of service to in- 
dividual children, the foster day care pro- 
gram has been highly successful. Most of the 
children, because of age or location, would 
have been ineligible for care at the day care 
centers. Placement through the day care 
program assured continuity and affectionate 
care, which they might not have otherwise 
had. This is in contrast to one eighteen- 
months-old youngster who, at the time she 
came to us, had had five different people be- 
sides her mother caring for her. We provided 
care for two years and offered an experience, 
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including considerable work with her mother, 
which did much to undo the effects of the 
other five placements. From all available 
statistics, it is evident that more and more 
mothers of younger children are going to 
work. It is important, therefore, that the 
community offer a dependable service for 
these children. Although it has its short- 
comings, in that one can’t always find the 
right home at the right time, it can be used 
more flexibly than day care centers in regard 
to hours and days of use, location and travel 
time. It can combine the important and 
necessary features of home life. Through 
supervision, it offers the foster family, as 
well as the child’s own family, understanding 
and awareness of the needs of little children 
and the means of meeting these. This is a 
direct service to enable the mother to go to 
work, but by giving the child a positive ex- 
perience in the present, and encouraging 
family awareness of the importance of this in 
years to come, it may well be considered a 
preventive service. 


The 
Graduate School of Social Work 
of 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


A fully accredited curriculum of grad- 
uate professional education leading to 
the degree of Master of Social Work. 


A non-discriminatory institution sup- 
ported by the Federal government, the 
tuition rates are low, facilities many, 
educational resources extensive, and 
stipends, scholarships, and student aid 
are ample for students who enroll at 
Howard in the Nation’s capital. 
For information write to: 
Dr. InaBet B. Linpsay, Dean 
School of Social Work 
Howard University 


Washington, D.C. 












HOW TO HELP THE CHILD 
WELFARE WORKER HELP HERSELF 


Ner Littner, M.D. 


Psychiatric Consultant 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society, Chicago 


To wep children really feel secure, the child 
welfare worker must herself feel secure. This 
implies the need for a planned mental hy- 
giene program to help her withstand the 
daily emotional battering of her job. 

It is my firm belief that whenever a child 
welfare agency asks the caseworker to help 
any placed child, the agency must simulta- 
neously provide the caseworker with safety 
valves for the increased tension she may 
experience. I recognize that there are many 
realistic difficulties in the way of achieving 
some of the goals that I shall mention. 
Nevertheless, a field that every day attempts 
and accomplishes the impossible should not 
hesitate to attain the unrealistic. 


Increased Understanding 


It is perhaps naive of me to say that an 
essential beginning to working with emotion- 
ally disturbed children is to understand what 
is troubling them. If this is so, then—in view 
of the fact that the main feelings that are 
disturbing the child are unknown to him be- 
cause they are unconscious—it becomes the 
responsibility of the caseworker to be able to 
interpret to herself his verbal and non- 
verbal communications, so that she will know 
what is bothering him, even though he does 
not. 

Can we honestly say that we are training 
our caseworkers to understand the child’s 
unconscious feelings? It is only begging the 
question to suggest, as some do, that the 
unconscious is the private domain of the 
psychiatrist with no poaching by social work- 
ers allowed. Unless we equip the child welfare 
worker with the skill for understanding the 
unconscious feelings of the disturbed child, 


* Delivered at the Eastern Regional Conference, in 
New York City, February 15, 1957. 
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This is a portion of a paper* being published in The 
its entirety as a pamphlet under the title of ing th 
“*The Strains and Stresses on the Child Welfare factor 
Worker.” agenc 
Mo 
we are placing her in an impossible position, wil ; 
For then we are asking her to help comfort with 
an emotionally suffering child; yet, we are Ther 
not providing her with the essential tools for . 
understanding what is hurting him. , 
Is it not time that we ourselves fully ac. cat 
cept the truth and the implications of what |» . 
we are telling others? The child welfare fielq GS 
has come a long way from the do-gooder ‘ 
philosophy. It is today a highly specialized a" 
field. Its clients for the most part are highly ~ 
disturbed children. To do an effective job of di ® 
helping these children requires a highly ? 
trained social worker. She is not highly igh 
trained if she is not able to understand what own 
is bothering her client. The 
A great deal of the frustration experienced of 
by many child welfare workers comes from P 
the fact that they recognize the discrepancy | ™ * 
between what they actually understand of | °S 
their client’s unconscious feelings and what fal. 
they wish they could understand. A consulta. J 40 
tion with a psychiatrist every month, or per- R 
haps only every six months, in order to J ad 
clarify what is really going on is at best only | of } 
a feeble effort in this direction. A much more } {rot 
intensive and coordinated effort by schoolsof — prit 
social work, child welfare agencies, and the J fru: 
child welfare worker herself is required to § imy 
teach and learn understanding of the uncon- § the 
scious. I do believe that it can be taught. § or 
This is the first reality. WO! 
ord 
Emotional Support Th 
The second reality is that intellectual § Wo 
understanding is not enough. Every example § 13’ 
that I have mentioned today was deliberately § jot 
selected from the cases of highly trained 
child welfare workers. Something more than § far 
knowledge is required to keep the tensions of § act 
the child welfare worker within manageable pr 
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andreasonable limits. This “something more” 
. emotional support for the child welfare 
worker. ; 

There is no single or simple way of achiev- 
ing this. There are, however, a variety of 
factors, currently being utilized by many 

ncies, which have a great deal of validity. 

Morale in the Agency: As any military man 
gill tell you, a basic foundation for coping 
gith stress situations is a high agency morale. 
There are many facets to morale; I will 
mention only a few. 

Leadership is a vital necessity—the feeling 
that one is a member of an organization that 
is headed by a firm, strong, interested, and 
protective executive. 

Clear-cut channels of communication and 
authority, the opportunity to discuss freely 
one’s point of view, the feeling that one is 
being listened to and understood and not 
discriminated against, that one’s own needs 
are being taken into consideration—all are 
obvious goals in producing good morale. 
They are usually included under the heading 
of “good working conditions.” 

Prestige: A second factor that contributes 
to a feeling of security is prestige, which is 
closely allied to morale. It is perhaps a pain- 
ful question to ask, but how much prestige 
does a child welfare worker have today? 

Reading about her in some lay magazines 
and newspapers, one gets the picture either 
of a white-haired lady dispensing charity 
from a Christmas basket, or of a severely 
prim witch handling relief funds, or of a 
frustrated old maid who is determined to 
imprison orphans in institutions and prevent 
their adoption by lonely prospective parents, 
or of a nefarious scoundrel encouraging 
women to become illegitimately pregnant in 
order that they can live in luxury on ADC. 
The usual motive given for the child welfare 
worker doing these terrible things is that she 
is trying to hang on to a plushy, political 
job that really has no cause for existing. 

Just how much money does the child wel- 
fare worker make that could cause her to be 
accused of going to such extremes in order to 
protect her high standard of living? A brick- 
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layer makes $3.63 per hour, a carpenter 
makes $3.35 per hour, a painter makes $3.28 
per hour.! A child welfare worker with a 
college education, a Master’s degree and five 
years in a social agency would feel very 
fortunate if she were paid $3.00 an hour. 
Many, of course, make far less. 

Just how mixed-up can we get? We have 
allowed the child welfare worker, who is a 
highly specialized artisan doing an extremely 
difficult, complicated and draining job whose 
successful helping of one child can influence 
his future life and happiness and that of all 
his descendants, to acquire this dreadful 
reputation and to earn this woefully inade- 
quate salary. How can we expect a male 
caseworker to support a family under such 
conditions? I know of one agency where the 
minimum salary requirement for potential 
adoptive parents was such that none of the 
caseworkers would have been eligible. 

This is an era of advertising. It is being 
used to sell everything from presidents to 
popcorn. Surely the child welfare field needs 
a real selling job. Should not the talents of 
Madison Avenue, the movies, TV, radio, 
magazines, newspapers, all be telling the 
story of the child welfare worker and the 
vital importance of the work being done by 
the child welfare agencies? 

Perhaps such a public relations project, 
with the resultant increased public under- 
standing and acceptance, will set the stage 
for an absolutely essential increase in the 
amount of money available to the child wel- 
fare agencies. This will result in the oppor- 
tunity to raise salaries and other benefits to a 
level competitive with other industries and 
commensurate with the devotion and effort 
expended by the child welfare worker. 

With better prestige and higher salaries, 
more scholarships, an energetic intensifica- 
tion of interpretation and recruitment efforts 
in the schools, more people can be attracted 
to the child welfare field so that we can cut 


1U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago area, 
1956 scales. 
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down on the present mad scramble for the 
few available trained workers. 

With additional workers available, it then 
may become possible for an even greater 
number of agencies to do more than pay lip 
service to our realization that the best 
trained child welfare worker is rendered im- 
potent if she has an unlimited case load. 
Once it becomes feasible to reduce her case 
load to manageable proportions, not only 
will she be able to do a better job with each 
child, but above all, we will be able only then 
to really reduce the amount of pressure that 
she is working under. 

These are all inter-related elements—good 
morale, increased prestige, adequate salaries, 
more workers and reasonable case loads. All 
these mean a less anxious child welfare 
worker. 

Supervision as a Method of Reducing Ten- 
sion: These factors, however, only serve as a 
basic foundation for protecting the case- 
worker against the development of excessive 
tension. A sound mental hygiene program 
also requires a method for draining off the 
tension that still manages to accumulate. 
Because the child welfare worker’s job is 
subjecting her constantly to pressure, it is 
vital that she always should have available 
an open and working safety valve for the 
relief of her tensions. 

The child welfare field is particularly for- 
tunate in that it already has such a safety 
valve as standard equipment. I am referring 
to the supervisory process.® 

Supervision has been criticized as inflexible 
and infantilizing. It has been accused of be- 
ing traumatic to the caseworker because of 
its association with her evaluations and pro- 
motions. But whatever may be its disad- 
vantages, it has the potentialities for a vital 
mental hygiene role that must not be lost 


2“The Decline in Enrollment in Professional 
Schools,” Alfred Kadushin, Social Casework, January 
1957, Volume XXXVIII, Number 1. 


8 “Supervision as an Agency Need,” Sidney S. Eisen- 
berg, Social Casework, May 1956, Volume XXXVII, 
Number 5, Page 233. 
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sight of. Surely, it is possible to adjust the 
supervisory relationship to the individual 
caseworker—to her experience and matyy; 
as well as her need for independent function, 
ing and self-responsibility! 

The caseworker, who has the Courage to 
meet with her supervisor on a one-to-one 
basis and frankly discuss just how she feels 
about her clients and the various uncertain. 
ties and troubled emotions they evoke in her, 
will find a golden opportunity to ventilate 
many of her anxieties. Here is an opportunity 
for her to gain a far better objective picture 


Dur 











of what is really transpiring between her and }stitu! 
her clients, and to achieve an increasingly in th 
broader emotional understanding of he, } intto 
clients’ unconscious feelings—an understand. | ™e"t 
ing that is probably best learned in a friendly defin 
supervisory relationship. unde 
It is, of course, the responsibility of the goal 
agency to provide supervisors who can meet | ™™ 
the caseworker’s needs and prevent her de. and 
veloping feelings of emotional isolation; su. | “"“ 
pervisors who are able to recognize the build. ro 
ing up of tensions in the caseworker and help ie 
her discharge them before they become un. Z 
manageable; supervisors who do not attempt ea 
to treat the caseworker’s personal problems N 
but rather provide her with the emotional os 
support, encouragement and practical infor. an 
mation that will enable the caseworker to cott 
gain increasing tolerance of the emotional ing 
demands made upon her by her clients. ad 
Conferences: Conferences also have mental A . 
hygiene value. They need not be a waste of fins 
time. Frequent collaboration of all the work. “a 
ers involved in a case, with each having an A 
opportunity to express her opinions freely, tut; 
gives everyone a more objective view of the i 
whole situation. It also helps reduce toa ft «4 
minimum the tendency of the individual we 
caseworker to over-identify with her own m 
client, as well as the possibility of one case J... 
worker being played against another by the J... 
client. oh 
4“The Dynamic Basis of Supervision,” ElizabethR. § — 
Zetzel, M.D., Social Casework, Volume XXXIV, ; 
Number 4, April 1953, Page 143. id 
CH 
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SUPERVISION OF COTTAGE PARENTS—AIMS AND PROCESSES 


Barney Rabinow 
Director* 

The Children’s Village 

Dobbs Ferry; N. Y. 


This paper, based on the collective experiences of the 
staff of The Children’s Village during the past two 
and one-half years, presents the tentative under- 
standings concerning supervision of the cottage 


parent in a program of resident treatment for dis- 
turbed and maladjusted boys. 


Durinc the past two decades children’s in- 
stitutions have been characterized by change 
in the nature of the population served, the 
introduction of many new services, experi- 
ments in organization and structure, varying 
definitions of clinical roles and, pervasively 
underlying all of these, the shift in overall 
goal from mass training to individual treat- 
ment. The Children’s Village has borrowed 
and applied some of the wisdoms which have 
emerged. Among the many program innova- 
tions in the past two and one-half years, one 
was the introduction of four cottage life 
supervisors and a chief cottage life super- 
visor, responsible for developing a profes- 
sional child care program. 

Now let us consider what a cottage parent 
isin an institution where professional super- 
vision is provided, what the supervisors and 
cottage parents in their transactions are try- 
ing to achieve, what the general and specific 
goals of the supervision of cottage parents 
are, and finally the activities through which 
these aims are achieved by cottage parents 
and supervisors. 

A major problem in a large resident insti- 
tution—and Children’s Village has 300 boys 
—is to know and treat each child as an 
individual. This involves structuring inter- 
staff communication lines. You cannot have 
inter-departmental teams of assorted child- 
serving staff from various disciplines assigned 
to 300 boys without attending to structure, 
which will facilitate providing each boy with 


*In conjunction with Warren J. Gehrt, Chief Cot- 
tage Life Supervisor, and the Cottage Life Department. 
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the distinctive ingredients of life experiences 
which he requires. 


The Administrative Organization 


Our sixteen cottages are divided into four units of 
four cottages. Each unit has a child care staff composed 
of a supervisor and 13 cottage parents, caring for 72 
boys. A parallel unit organization exists in educational, 
recreational, and child guidance services. The Unit 
Supervisors’ Committee, composed of the departmental 
supervisors in each unit, serves as the executive arm of 
the Program Division Committee. The chairmen of the 
Unit Supervisors’ Committees are the cottage life super- 
visors. The Program Division Committee consists of the 
heads of the education, recreation, child care and child 
guidance departments. The heads of these departments 
confer with the senior psychiatric consultant and the 
agency’s program director. One further structural detail 
affects function. Representatives from the Program and 
Service and Supply Divisions meet with the program 
director, business manager and executive director to 
review trends and to anticipate problems. While one 
representative from each department is present at these 
weekly meetings, all the cottage life supervisors attend. 
As chairmen of the Unit Supervisors’ Committees and 
permanent members of the weekly Executive Round-up 
Committee, the cottage life supervisors are in the posi- 
tion of embryonic directors of smaller institutions within 
the larger setting. 


The Cottage Life Supervisors 


The cottage life supervisors have their 
graduate degrees. Three, including the chief, 
are graduates of social work schools; one was 
matriculated in the doctorate curriculum in 
human relations at the University of Chi- 
cago; another has his graduate degree with a 
specialty in child psychology. All have had 
extensive experience in institutional settings, 
varying from counsellor in a small residential 
treatment center to executive of a children’s 
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institution. They have had professional expe- 
riences outside of institutions, varying from 
caseworker in a child guidance agency to 
executive of a community group work center. 
All have institutional cottage life know-how 
ranging from how to give out socks, to how 
to interpret clinical insights, to how to help 
staff enrich the leisure time of children. The 
cottage parent supervisors had had these and 
many other capacities in varying degrees, 
and are in the process of refining and im- 
proving them. 

The cottage life supervisor is responsible 
for: ; 


the composition of the groups in his unit, the organiza- 
tion and management of the program of his unit, the 
supervision of his cottage staff, the integration of his 
staff with the staffs of other departments in his unit, 
symbolizing the social authority of the institution which 
he delegates to his staff and which he supports when 
assistance is needed. 


? 
He advocates the functional responsibilities 
of his staff within the framework of agency 
policies, practices and finances. 

Our cottage life supervisors are vital peo- 
ple. Again, like most good institution people, 
they frequently state that there must be an 
easier way to make a living, but they remain, 
fascinated by the youngsters, curious to dis- 
cover better ways to carry out their responsi- 
bilities. They are stimulated by the oppor- 
tunity to contribute in this work of applying 
clinical perceptions which enable the staff to 
grow in its capacity to create a design for 
milieu therapy. 


The Child Care Staff 


Let us turn to our second area, the cottage 
parent staff. Job description and personal 
requirements for cottage staff too frequently 
sound as if someone is engaged in the divine 
task of selecting candidates for heaven. And 
too frequently after cottage parents are em- 
ployed, the professional is disappointed be- 
cause angels have not been recruited. As de- 
sirable as the development of pre-professional 
training in child care competencies and 
knowledges would be for cottage parents and 
as envious as we are of the reputed develop- 
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ments in England and Switzerland, our jobis 
to provide a treatment program in oyr coe 
tages today. To do this means to Accept oy 
cottage parents emotionally, appreciate those 
we have, and to enable them to improve their 
service without communicating any of the 
subtle contempt which sometimes is the dig 
placement of the professional’s jealousy, com, 
petitiveness or transference problems, }, 
means giving the cottage parents dignity ang 
a sense of their self-worth by treating them 
with dignity and an effective recognition of 
their worth. Of course there have to be, 
good recruiting program, a good pre-employ. 
ment screening process, and the selection of 
candidates who have the most to offer, By 
at least as important as what the staff mem. 
ber brings to the job is what we bring to him 
after he is on the job, whether he is a cage. 
worker, teacher or cottage parent. 

Several visiting Swiss social workers ar 
quoted in the February 1957 issue of Cun 
WE rare! as observing that American chil 
dren’s institutions are “heavy with talent m 
top.” This might mean that the narcissism of 
social workers is international. We are im. 
pressed with the amount of native talent, 
capacity for service, understanding of role, 
genius for management, creative and imag. 
native activities, loyalty to agency, desire for 
growth and achievement our cottage staff 
have. We do not see a top and a bottomin 
services to children. The child serving staffis 
a peerage. Their differences are not long. 
tudinal, not in status, but in function and 
role. No roles are more or less important, 
Each is complementary and their together. 
ness form the whole which is the residentid 
treatment program. 

There are standards and qualifications for 
cottage staff, but their important qualitia 
are personal: 


the quality of emotional caring which is communicated; 
the conviction of the appropriateness and the strength 
to provide consistent protection and control; the sent 
tivity to varying individual needs and the ability tom 
late to individuals accordingly; the ability to devel 
a sense of loyalty and belongingness in the cottag 


1“Training for Houseparents in Switzerland,” 
Anni Hofer and Eva Burmeister. 
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gop; the capacity to establish the orderliness, rou- 
snes, the cultural forms which are implicit in the neces- 
gies of group living in a cottage; their availability as 

to the other members of the team and the poten- 
fal for learning. 


We want to stress particularly that who cot- 
tage parents are and what they become is not 
aproduct of their personal histories only, but 
most important so far as an institution is 
concerned, a product of the complex of trans- 
actions with other staff with whom they are 
engaged. This is also true for teachers, group 
workers, caseworkers, supervisors, depart- 
ment heads, executives and is eminently true 
for children or else there would not be resi- 
dential treatment. 


Supervision of Cottage Parents 


What is supervision? It is one part of a 
continuous and more encompassing in-service 
training program whose goal is the improve- 
ment of the agency’s services through the 
growth of the staff in understanding, skills, 
knowledges, attitudes and appreciation. The 
staff may, thus, with increasing autonomy 
and with the personal satisfactions of self- 
realization, creatively execute the responsi- 
bilities of their respective roles with each 
other and the agency’s clients. 

More particularly supervision, in the total 
scheme of in-service training, is the transac- 
tion between a supervisor and a cottage par- 
ent. This relationship enables a learning 
experience for both supervisor and super- 
visee, in which the supervisor helps the 
supervisee to: 


examine his work; consider the implications of policies, 
understand problems of management; define how other 
staff functions are to be used; evaluate interaction 
patterns in the cottage; face feelings developed toward 
children, other staff, the work of other departments; 
develop the observations of the cottage parents about 
children into communicable form; supplement clinical 
interpretation of the needs of individual children; design 
within the life space of the cottage, activities which are 
consistent with individual treatment goals. 


While not an exhaustive list, this enumera- 
tion gives the flavor of what is considered in 
individual supervision with cottage parents. 
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Aside from the formality of the individual 
supervisory meeting, there are other req- 
uisites. Periodically, the supervisor and 
supervisee establish goals in the areas in 
which particular effort should be made. As 
part of this the supervisor and supervisee 
evaluate achievements, considering personal 
strengths and limitations, areas in which 
growth has occurred, identifying areas in 
which additional help is needed. While goal 
setting and evaluation are continuous, there 
are annual written evaluations preceded by 
individual conferences called evaluation ses- 
sions. Aside from helping the staff to grow, 
there are a number of incidental by-products 
to supervision of cottage staff which merit 
mention. 


Results of Supervision 


Someone has described, somewhat un- 
fairly perhaps, that the difference between a 
training school and a treatment school is that 
staff in the training school are continuously 
hopping from the peak of one emergency to 
another, while in the treatment school there 
is sufficient built-in regular anticipation of 
problems and planning consistent with clin- 
ical understanding to avoid the state of 
permanent crises. Individual supervision not 
only gives the staff the feeling of security 
that someone is regularly available, but has 
the subtle influence of strengthening the 
capacity of practitioner staff to handle emer- 
gencies and carry on until the next super- 
visory conference. Further, by examining 
how emergencies were managed, greater 
perspective, skill and understanding are 
developed. 

Supervision is a symbolic communication 
of respect and reinforces the ability of the 
cottage parents to work with other staff. It 
eliminates the top-bottom relationship of 
professional versus cottage staff. The cottage 
parent knows he is responsible to one super- 
visor and not to the four caseworkers, six 
teachers, the maintenance superintendent, 
the clothing room supervisor and so forth. 
The cottage parent knows that the same pro- 
vision is made for his growth as is made for 
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staff who may have more formal preparation 
for their work. 

The cottage parent supervisor, by inter- 
preting to his co-supervisors in Child Guid- 
ance and Educational Services the capacity 
of his staff, enables the other departments to 
relate to the cottage staff with respect for 
their real abilities. 

The most important value of supervision 
of cottage parents was well-stated by Sus- 
anne Schulze and Morris Fritz Mayer as 
follows: 


“House parents are human beings. . . . Therefore, 
they react to children not only according to a profes- 
sional blueprint. . . . A house parent may easily be- 
come angry with one child and be indulgent with 
another. He may ‘hate’ one caseworker and be enthusi- 
astic about another.” 


These are not the reactions of cottage par- 
ents only, but of other members of the staff 
as well—professional and non-professional— 
these are the reactions of human beings. To 
continue with the Schulze-Mayer comment: 


“In supervisory conference the house parent learns 
not only to look at his job, but also to look at his reac- 
tion to the children and to his co-workers and to find out 
to what degree these reactions help or hinder him in his 
work. . . . He develops a self-awareness . . . that is 
important for anyone who works with people.’ 


In addition to the individual conferences, 
cottage parent supervisors conduct weekly 
group sessions with their staff. These serve 
many purposes but we wish to draw atten- 
tion to one distinctive aspect of these meet- 
ings. While group supervision of cottage par- 
ents may be intellectually stimulating and 
the participants may gain information, knowl- 
edge and skills, there is an emotional impact 
which is at least as important as any of the 
more tangible achievements. Staff are helped 
to formulate common problems, to share 
solutions, to counsel one another. The anxie- 
ties which working with children create, 
particularly work with disturbed children, 


2 Schulze, Susanne and Mayer, Morris Fritz. “Train- 
ing for Houseparents and Kindred Personnel in Institu- 
tions for Juvenile Delinquents.” Training Personnel for 
Work with Juvenile Delinquents, Children’s Bureau 
Publication 348, 1954, p. 54. 
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are in part alleviated by the discovery tha 
others face the same problems, that feelin 
of hostility and desire for retribution are 
experienced by others—they are part of be. 
ing human. The revelation that others haye 
struggled with the same management prob. 
lems, the same challenges, the same insults 
not only reduces staff anxiety, but the shar. 
ing of workable alternate responses provides 
a resource of tested modifications and inno. 
vations. The impact of group supervision op 
cottage parents has some of the meaning of 
child study groups for parents of children in 
the community. 


Some Recent Supervisory Problems 


The following are a few problems which 
have arisen currently in supervision with cot. 
tage parents. They will not reflect areas in 
which there is priority of supervisory atten. 
tion. They are given because they are current 
and fresh in mind: 

Responding to the Real Problem: Some of 
the boys in cottages for older boys hada 
dance arranged by the recreation staff. In the 
process of planning the affair, the boys’ com. 
mittee considered invitations and decided 
not to invite their cottage parents. While 
verbally disapproving, the recreation staf 
felt flattered and pleased at the implied 
preference for them. Youngsters went back 
to their cottages guilty at what they had 
spoken about and with a sense of the emo. 
tional devisiveness of the recreation staff, 
Let it suffice that cottage parents were in- 
vited, that the dance was unusually success. 
ful and that on the surface everybody en- 
joyed themselves. 

A week later in discussing the dance at a cottage 
parents’ unit meeting, observation was made with some 
feeling by one cottage parent that since the danct, 
chores in the cottage were being done sloppily and that 
he was having more trouble with the boys about thei 
assigned household tasks. He ascribed this to the stimu 
lation of the dance and the presence of girls on campus 
As a matter of fact, this cottage parent had a tenuous 
hold on his group in which a relatively large number of 
new boys had been introduced. 


This precarious control was threatened by 
the impact of the discussion concerning it- 
vitations to cottage parents. Added to the 
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existing tensions caused by the large number 
of new boys in the group was this new in- 
crement of anxiety. 

If the supervisor responds to the fuzzy 
cause, namely, the dance and the stimulation 
of girls on campus, he conveys to the cottage 

t that he really cannot help him grow 
hecause he does not understand the dynamic 
factors in the situation. 

This problem was not handled as part of 
group supervision except for the comment by 
the supervisor at the meeting when it was 
raised that this seemed to be a question 
which might be discussed individually. 
The following is an abstract of what occurred 
in the supervisory conference: 


Supervisor stated that he understood the concern of 
the cottage parent with the increase in management 
problems. He wondered whether the cottage parent had 
thought about what could be done. The cottage parent 
responded that there were only five boys in his group 
who had been with him a year or more and that the 
others were distant and unresponsive. The cottage 
supervisor stated that the same problem seemed to 
exist after the dance as before the dance except that the 
problem was a little more difficult to manage. He asked 
what he thought could be done to facilitate a more 
wholesome relationship in the boys to one another and 
tohim. The cottage parent thought part of it was time, 
that the new boys in the group just had to live it out 
with one another and with him. Then he added that the 
group needed some fun together with him. The cottage 
life supervisor observed that he might feel as he did 
because the recreation staff had provided fun and had 
almost excluded him from having a part in it. Had this 
been a factor in making him feel he was losing the little 
grip he had? 


The cottage parent then brought out that 
the recreation staff had no right to discuss 
with his boys the possibility of excluding him 
from the dance. 


The cottage life supervisor indicated that the school 
had considered this a serious breach of professional be- 
havior and as the cottage parent knew, had taken steps 
tocorrect this error and was just as angry as he was; the 
understanding which the cottage parent had indicated 
of the needs of his group were very commendable. 


It is true that the proportion of new boys 
in the group was a particular problem, but 
the idea of the cottage parent planning fun 
together with the group might be one of the 
means to cement better relationships. The 
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cottage parent- then suggested that he could 
have a dance for the boys in his cottage and 
perhaps get some of the recreation staff to 
assist him. 

Commentary would be superfluous. The 
important thing to note is that from a re- 
ported concern with increased management 
problems resulting from the dance and the 
stimulation of girls on campus, the cottage 
parent was helped to face his own anxieties 
because of the new boys, to ventilate his 
anger, to receive support for his feeling, to 
develop perspective concerning the evolution 
of a better group, and to plan specific steps 
that might serve as the catalyst for creating 
a more adequate group atmosphere. 

Ironically, the very factor which had been 
selected by the cottage parent as the source 
of difficulty, mainly, the dance and the pres- 
ence of girls, was also the first suggestion for 
improving the morale of the group. 

Individualizing in the Group: A new cot- 
tage couple joined the staff filled with the 
desire to serve and the conviction that if 
they were good and giving to the boys the 
boys would be good—the illusion that dis- 
turbed boys change quickly by a process of 
simple emotional osmosis. This conviction 
had almost religious fervor and no amount of 
anticipating disappointment, explanations, 
could stop the couple from their course. In- 
evitably a period of disappointment and 
anger at the lack of gratitude set in, with 
demands to remove certain boys from the 
cottage. A few favorites had been selected, 
a few neutrals could remain, a few unre- 
sponsive boys must go—so the supervisor 
was told. Many staff members had a role in 
helping this couple but we want to give one 
detail of what occurred in supervision. 


Aside from expressing his understanding of their dis- 
appointment, the supervisor developed with them the 
concept that individuals differ in their capacity to re- 
ceive and differ in what they should receive. The cottage 
mother was a particularly good cook and enjoyed put- 
tering around the stove. Much of the talk centered 
around eggs for breakfast—the question of whether all 
kids should have omelets because the cottage mother 
liked to make them. Didn’t youngsters have a right to 
preference in the style of eggs they ate, and how about 
Joey who broke out in hives every time he ate an egg? 
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From the simple, concrete, identifiable, and understand- 
able which served as initial base, a more realistic appre- 
ciation of individual differences, emotional needs and a 
more profound capacity to give appropriately and 
differently to different children began to emerge. 


Misbehavior is Purposive: An intelligent 
cottage father said to his supervisor: 

“This kid gets thrown into a panic if he is with the 
group too much. The treatment plan was to give him 
opportunities for withdrawal and isolation, We were 
doing wonders with the youngster and suddenly he fell 
apart. Yesterday he smashed two windows and dashed 
out of the cottage like a spit-fire.” 


In the course of discussion it became appar- 
ent that the cottage couple had made many 
opportunities for withdrawal from the stimu- 
lation of too much interaction. The only new 
element was that the boy had been so well 
behaved and the cottage staff so sympa- 
thetic, that they thought the boy was de- 
prived because he could not sit with the 
others while television was shown so they 
made provision for him to view television 
privately. The caseworker was called and 
could cast no light on the recent change. In 
reviewing the recent incidents once again the 
cottage father mentioned in passing that the 
television set which the boy viewed was in 
the cottage parents’ apartment and that the 
boy sat on the cottage parents’ bed in order 
to see the programs. The boy’s social history 
revealed that his mother was promiscuous 
and that he had been exposed to sexual rela- 
tions between her and her various para- 
mours. The bridge between social history 
and recent behavior was made with the cot- 
tage parent. The privilege of sitting on the 
bed and viewing television was removed. 
The panic stopped. More than that the 
cottage parents had a most meaningful in- 
doctrination in the purposefulness of mis- 
behavior as being a more tolerable activity 
than the stimulation. 
The Anxiety of the New Cottage Parent: 
A new cottage parent, hardly in the school 
a week, came with a long list of complaints 
about his quarters and an either-or attitude. 
He did this despite the fact that a great deal 
of effort was invested in preparing the cot- 
tage parent quarters before his arrival and 
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most of the specifications made by him had 
been achieved. The supervisor understood 
the anxiety of the new cottage parent, the 
challenge which he was experiencing, the in, 
security he felt. He listened to the com, 
plaints and then responded that they would 
have to be looked into, but he would like tp 
take up the problems the staff member was 
having with the more aggressive boys. The 
cottage father forgot his long list of com, 
plaints and with a sigh stated: “I’m glad we 
can talk about that.” 


Future Prospects 


The child care function in a resident inst. Fro 
tution is a service of critical importance, De. § jects 
sultory and inconclusive attempts have been | J wou 
made to identify the child care competencies | at si 
and to teach them. Perhaps in the next two § mind 
decades a more systematic curriculum and § old 
training plan will evolve. For many reasons, 
it is our belief that in the United States this 
is likely to grow within existing child-serving | 
institutions or on a regional basis as a result 
of cooperative efforts by a number of in. 
stitutions. Edit 

We have done some preliminary thinking 
at Children’s Village concerning the knowl § ing 1 
edgeable and technical content of a child § fort 
care discipline in a resident treatment insti B fort 
tution. We believe there is an armamen § Reic 
tarium of distinctive understandings and § egal 
skills which child care staff should have. The § the 
supervision of cottage parents has as a sub & indi 
sidiary function the collection of experientia J and 
data from which the content of child care § this 
function may be reasonably derived. toc 

yea 
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READERS’ FORUM 
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Institutional Care—Child’s Age M 


SI 


Dear Editor: C 


Concerning the Editorial Comments ap 
pearing in the November 1956 issue of Cxtu 
We rarg,! relative to young children in i 


1 “Young Children in Institutional Care,” by Joseph 
H. Reid. 


err | 
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gitutional care, members of the field staff 
ave asked me whether the League would 
got specifically define—for the purpose of 
determining admission to an institution— 
the critical age of the child who could be con- 
dered for such a plan. They believe that to 
have a minimum age which they can quote 
gould be most helpful to them in their 
eforts to work with the personnel of institu- 
tions in defining appropriate intake policy. 
They were very happy about the League’s 
new policy decision, asking only, as an aid in 
interpreting this decision, that the League 
furnish the above information. 

From the reading of literature on the sub- 
ject, including Casework Services for Children? 
would assume that you would set this age 
at six years, holding reservations in your 
mind concerning the seven- and eight-year- 


old child too. 
(Mrs.) HELEN MackenziE 


Consultant on Foster Home Care 
Child Care Division, Bureau of Children’s Services 
Pennsyloania Department of Welfare, Harrisburg 


Editor's Reply: 

For some years, the League has been stat- 
ing that institutional care is inappropriate 
for the child of six or younger, and preferably 
for the child under eight. In his editorial, Mr. 
Reid used the term “infant.” As you know, 
legally a child may be called an infant up to 
the age of twenty-one, where adulthood as 
indicated by the right to vote is twenty-one, 
and eighteen, where that is voting age. In 
this particular editorial, Mr. Reid is referring 
to children under school age; i.e., under six 
years of age. 


National Conference of Social Work 


May 19-24 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chairman: Miss Katharine E. Griffith, 
Executive Secretary 
The Diocesan Bureau of Social Service 
Archdiocese of Hartford, Hartford, Conn. 


*By Henrietta L. Gordon, Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1956, 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for profes- 
sional social work practice in all fields. It leads to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 

The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an ad- 
vanced, third year of graduate professional educa- 
tion in social casework, group work, welfare organiza- 
tion, supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 
The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and continues 
beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its 
specializations. 

Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 


(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


REVISED AND EXPANDED 


The Child 
and his Welfare 


by HAZEL A. FREDERICKSEN 


THE NEW SECOND EDITION of this 
comprehensive and practical book 
brings THE CHILD AND HIS WELFARE 
up to date on legislative matters, 
new publications, and recent devel- 
opments in the field of child welfare. 


New additions include three cases— 
probation, adoption, and foster 
home—and a list of films on child life. 


Published in April 


376 pp. $5.00 


W. H. FREEMAN AND COMPANY 
660 Market Street, San Francisco 4 









NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Tue Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
has available an excellent handbook “‘to 
help children’s institutions in Illinois answer 
questions such as: 


“How can we teach children to eat and enjoy most 
foods? 


“How can we provide good meals more economically? 

“Shall we provide between-meal snacks? 

“What kind of equipment is most practical for us?” 

The pamphlet discusses such subjects as: 
Helping Children Develop Good Eating 
Habits, Foods Children Need, Meal Plan- 
ning, Food: Purchasing and Storage, Food 
Preparation, Equipment and Layout, Fac- 
tors Affecting Food Costs, Sanitation, and 
Board and Staff Cooperation. It also includes 
ten Appendices. 

The Welfare Department has graciously 
offered to make available a limited quantity 
of these booklets free of charge to agencies. 
Write to Miss Nora E. English, Supervisor 
of Institutions and Agencies, Division of 
Child Welfare, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 400 S. Spring St., Springfield, Illinois 
for your copy. . 


Understanding GIRLS 


by CLARENCE 
G. MOSER 


Author of 


UNDERSTANDING 
BOYS 


At last—the warmly sym- 
pathetic and scientifically 
sound guidebook that par- 
ents, teachers, and group leaders of some 
20,000,000 girls from 6 through 17 have been 
waiting for. A perceptive stage-by-stage record 
of how girls grow; what they need from us; how 
we can help them mature happily and wisely 
from childhood to their teens...... .$3.50 


when your child begins to notice 
rg .. it’s time to read 
) 























Dr. RALPH G. ECKERT’s 


keg. SEX Pm ea es) 
en IN THE HOME 
$3.50 at all bookstores oa 


ASSOCIATION PRESS - New York 7 
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1957 Placement Service 


Once again a public employment sery; 
manned by employment specialists, wil] 
featured at the National Conference 
Social Welfare. A cooperative effort of & 
National Conference on Social Welfare, N 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, Social Work 
Vocational Bureau, and the U. S. Emplo 
ment Service, this service is available od 
to those persons attending the Conferengy 
In addition, all state employment Service 
local offices accept social work orders and 
applications on a year-round basis as , 
regular part of their service. In carrying oy 
this project the Pennsylvania State Employ. 












































ment Service, together with the U. S. Em. - 
ployment Service, will provide the staff of The 
experienced employment service interviewers phas! 
to bring job orders and job applicants to, } Ther 
gether at the Conference. servi 
Employers should register their vacancies | we ki 
at the nearest local office of the State Em. | tha 
ployment Service and ask that orders for 
those which have not been filled by April 19 lang 
be forwarded to the Conference. Also social | ™*" 
workers interested in positions should register | “iV! 
at the nearest local employment service | clini 
office and ask that their application and q | and 
resume of their education and experience be | Soci: 
forwarded to the Conference, if they have | thin 
not been satisfactorily placed by April19. |. ; 
Both employer and applicant must check | ; 
in at the Employment Service booth immed. clair 
ately upon arrival at National Conference ty | 't'S 
activate the application. asta 
The Deadline for Advance Registration This 
is April 19, 1957. prol 
* are 
Child’s Medical Record Form | “ 
Revised I 
In the past the League has had three di} 4 
ferent medical forms—for children in board. Wh 
ing homes, in institutions, and in day care a 


This year, in consultation with our Board 
Member Dr. Julius B. Richmond, Professor 
and Chairman, Department of Pediatrics 
College of Medicine, State University of New 
York, and co-author of the pamphlet 4 Health 
Program for Nursery Schools, we decided that 
one form could be used for recording medica 
history and the examination of all children 

The new form, No. Ca, is now availablein 
any quantity @ 3c each. Form Cb, for re 
cording subsequent examinations, continu 
to be available @ 3c each. 
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, GLIMPSE AT SOCIAL 
wORK ABROAD 


This paper is based on the author’s own experi- 
ace during a recent visit abroad. 


Waen you visit twelve countries in eight 
geeks, staying in no one place longer than 
three days and having twenty-six one-night 
stands, it is obvious that you see only the 
highlights. You return home somewhat 
breathless with a few interesting general 
impressions. 

Social work is very different in Europe. 
The approach is more sociological with em- 
phasis on housing, nutrition, and education. 
There is very little in the way of adjustment 
grvices. They do not have “casework” as 
we know it. Even the term “‘casework” seems 
to have no translatable equivalent in foreign 
languages. Social workers do not do treat- 
ment. When you come across occasional in- 
dividualized services in a few psychiatric 
clinics, the treatment is done by psychiatrists 
and psychologists—not by social workers. 
Social workers in Europe seem to do every- 
thing but “casework” as they are involved 
in job-finding, nursing, health education, 
claims adjusting and group work. Of course, 
it is understandable when you see how dev- 
astated Europe was left by World War II. 
This is the level of their need, and until the 
problems of housing, health and nutrition 
are solved, there is little energy for the 
development of individualized adjustment 
services. 

In Europe you find very little fund raising 
and no concern about “the welfare state.” 
What the government does, or does not do, 
matters to no one just as long as the job gets 
done. Even private agencies and church 
groups look to the government for financing. 
The welfare of the people seems to be ac- 
cepted everywhere as a public responsibility. 

The theme of the International Conference 
of Social Work in Munich was“Industrializa- 
tion and Social Work.” The official languages 
were English, French and German. In the 
plenary sessions we had earphones and 
speeches were translated simultaneously as 
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they were given, while in the work shops we 
did not have earphones, but excellent trans- 
lators. Of course, that meant hearing each 
remark three times if one understood all 
three languages. 


Problem of Industrialization in Europe 


The conference was much concerned about 
the problem of industrialization, which is 
bringing about the shifting of jobs from the 
home to the factory and the population from 
rural to over-crowded urban centers. The 
family disintegrates into units of labor 
which come together only for eating and 
sleeping. There is a loss of tradition and a 
breakdown of family ties. Children do not 
have the same respect for their parents as in 
the days when they worked the farm to- 
gether or the boys learned their trades from 
their father. 

Yet industrialization is not all bad. With 
it comes more educational facilities, and 
better hygiene facilities; household tasks are 
made easier and people have more leisure 
time. 

It was felt that we all needed to develop a 
philosophy of the family and save what is 
good in the family within the reality of the 
changes brought about by industrialization. 
The underdeveloped countries hoped to 
learn from the mistakes of the highly de- 
veloped countries. India, for example, is 
doing social planning alongside of economic 
planning and hopes to have a decentralized 
industrialization, with factory towns offering 
all social service to the family within the 
factory itself. 

There were twenty different work shops 
and the one on “Working Mothers” was 
particularly interesting. Whereas we have 
always considered it sad when a mother with 
small children needed to work, the European 
attitude is ““How can we encourage mothers 
to work?” With the manpower shortage, 
Europe faces the problem of recruiting 
women for industry. There was a feeling that 
it is good for women to work outside of the 
home. Not only does it give them a sense of 
security in knowing they can provide for 
their families, but it also gives them the satis- 
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faction of providing higher standards of liv- 
ing for their families, and a job interest in 
working with others. Earlier marriages are 
possible in double income families and a 
stronger partnership develops out of mar- 
riages where husband and wife both work 
and share in household tasks and care of the 
children. 

They felt it was not good psychologically 
for a woman to have all her anxieties and 
frustrations centered in the home. They were 
not unmindful of the psychological needs of 
the child for his mother, and they considered 
that a woman’s greatest loyalty was to her 
family. The problems were: 


how to provide the services necessary for the care of the 
child and encourage industry to develop shifts so that 
the mother could work and still be with her child when 
he needed her; how to handle feelings of husbands who 
did not want their wives to work; and how to modify 
the attitudes of communities where cultural patterns 
discouraged women from going to work as in Iran, where 
it is considered such a disgrace that parents refuse to 
permit their daughters even to go into nurses’ training. 


There are women who need to work and 
there are women who want to work, even if 
the motive is only to provide a higher stand- 
ard of luxury or higher educational advan- 
tages for their children. Since the Bowlby 
report!, the world has become conscious of 
the child’s psychological needs for his mother, 
but there are also psychological benefits 
derived from nursery or kindergarten ex- 
perience. 

Industry has resisted split shifts to enable 
women to work during hours when their 
families need them least. It takes the same 
amount of planning and investment in train- 
ing as for full-time workers. When industry 
has been encouraged to do this, however, it 
finds that the part-time women workers 
produce at a higher rate than full-time 
workers, provided services are available for 
the care of their children and there is no 
anxiety about the family’s welfare. 

A great need exists for good day care serv- 
ices for children of working mothers in 


1John Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health, 
World Health Organization, Monograph Series No. 2, 
1951. 
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Europe. Although most day care seryig of back 
are planned for the full-time working mothe 
there still are not enough. Little has help 
done to develop day care services for chil. 
dren of the part-time working mother, 

This whole attitude makes one take a look 
at what is happening in America. There was 
a time when a farewell party at the office fy 
the bride was usual. Now more and mop 
women are continuing to work after marriage 
and even after the children arrive. Shoulg 
industry in America be giving more thought 
to providing part-time employment op. 
portunities and day care services for th 
children of working mothers? 

We have looked with admiration at state 
which provide sufficient ADC to enabk 
mothers to remain home with their children, 
Now California, for one, is taking another 
look at this matter. Does it do any good ty 
make a woman who wants to work fed 
trapped into staying at home? It is being 
discovered that many women are better off 
and their families too, after mother has taken 
a job. Many women have more to give 
psychologically to their families when al 
their anxieties and frustrations are not cen 
tered within the home. 


Child Placement in Europe 


The attitude toward the unmarried mother 
differs from ours. There is definite pressure 
on all unmarried mothers to keep thei 
babies. At a home for unmarried mothers in 
France, they remain for three months and 
are taught to care for their babies. Some of 
these girls had not wanted to keep their 
babies at first, but after caring for them for 
three months, they rarely give them up. 
When they leave the home they receive a 
allowance from the government for the sup 
port of the child. 

Adoption is not as popular in Europe asin 
America. In fact the Europeans are puzzled 
by all these Americans who are so “crazy to 
adopt.” When Europeans do adopt they att 
very selective. Background means a grett 
deal to them. Social workers from Italy, 
Germany, France, and Greece stated they 
were so grateful for the American acceptant 
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ofbackground, as many children who other- 
gise would have had no opportunity for adop- 
tion had been placed with American families. 

The age of adoptive parents in Europe is 
surprising. In Switzerland and France they 
qust be at least forty-five years old and have 
yo children of their own. In Italy they must 
be at least fifty years old. In Switzerland 

g couples can take a child into their 
home and file for adoption when they reach 
the age of forty-five, but if they have a child 
of their own in the meantime, they are not 

itted to adopt. This is of course based 
on the protection of inheritance rights of 
natural born children. If a Swiss couple chose 
to give the child they had reared a share in 
inheritance rights, it could be done by will. 
The child welfare workers in Switzerland 
seemed to accept this. 

The same attitude toward the unmarried 
mother—that she should not give up her 
child—is expressed by the various countries, 
in that they feel the countries should not 
give up their children. They feel that interna- 
tional adoption should be considered only 
when suitable plans cannot be made for the 
child within his own country. It is considered 
generally better for a child not to have to be 
transplanted to another culture. In Austria 
a federal law was passed in 1954 which re- 
stricts intercountry adoption. Permission 
must be obtained from the federal govern- 
ment and is given only if there is some tie 
between the child and the adoptive appli- 
cants. All countries with the exception of 
Greece seemed to feel strongly about this. 
The delegate from Greece agreed that this 
attitude was commendable, but Greece is so 
poor and a thousand Greek children need 
homes. All agreed that children should not 
have to be placed for financial reasons, but 
the Greek delegate pointed out that if a 
Greek family has twelve of its own and is 
asked to take another child, rejection of that 
child results out of the pressure of poverty. 
Additional own children are often rejected 
when they might not have been if there were 
sufficient income. 

Except for the Greek children and the chil- 
dren of mixed background, few children are 
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available for adoption by American couples 
in the United States. Germany has some, but 
the agencies are flooded with American 
Army personnel who are eager to adopt and 
they prefer to place their children where 
they can do the home study and supervise. 
Italy has many children who need homes but 
they are ninety-eight percent Catholic—an 
obstacle to placement in the United States. 

The children of mixed background in 
Korea are the most desperately in need of 
American homes. After the war there were 
600 or 700 of these children. The Korean 
people have never had a Negro population 
and have always been a homogeneous race 
who did not even mix with the Japanese. 
These children of mixed background are not 
accepted within Korean culture. There are 
about 300 left whom they hope to place in 
America. Once they are placed that will be 
the end of Korean intercountry adoptive 
placements as Korea too does not want to 
give away its children. 

It was felt that efforts should be made to 
learn whether many children are being kept 
in institutions in Europe because of some 
vague family tie and whether they should be 
released for adoption if the need for a home 
outweighs the value of that tie. 

A question was raised as to whether we are 
right in putting a tag of religion on an infant, 
whose parents care nothing about his wel- 
fare, if this tag is an obstacle in the child’s 
placement for adoption. It was felt that all 
countries needed to do some soul searching 
as to whether this traditional attitude is to 
the best interest and welfare of the child. 


Conclusion 

The differences in social work in various 
countries were interesting but there was one 
likeness that was inspiring. Fifty-five coun- 
tries were represented at a conference dedi- 
cated to the welfare of people all over the 
world. All were concerned with the reality of 
common human needs and how social work 
can meet them. Human welfare and the fel- 
lowship of man irrespective of caste, color or 
creed permeated this conference. The human 
side was stressed and it made one feel proud 
of social work as the “profession with a 


heart.” 
. MarGARET HARNETT 


Executive Director, Children’s Service 
Bureau of Dade County, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Casework Services for Children: Practices and 
Principles, by Henrietta L. Gordon. Houghton- 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 1956. 493 pp. $5.50. 


This book represents the successful com- 
pletion of a monumental task. The author’s 
aim, to meet the need of a “systematic pres- 
entation of the casework services now rec- 
ognized as basic to every community’s pro- 
gram of child care,” is one that will be, per- 
haps, most appreciated by those of us who 
have struggled for many years with the 
fragmentary (even though helpful) literature 
in the child welfare field. It is a monumental 
piece of work in terms of two factors: the 
number of services presented and the many 
facets of these services that are considered. 

Seven casework services are encompassed: 
boarding home care; institutional care; adop- 
tion; day care as a social service; supervised 
homemaker service; protective service; and 
casework service for children in their own 
homes. The author notes that she has not 
included “‘the special boarding home or in- 
stitution for the emotionally disturbed child, 
for the child with speech disabilities, for the 
retarded or for the delinquent child,” but be- 
lieves that “‘an understanding of the princi- 
ples and practices covered in this book is 
essential to the proper approach to services 
required for all problems of children.” 

Each service is defined, and the book “‘dis- 
cusses the special help each offers a child, and 
describes the conditions under which it is 
most effective. The book also outlines the 
caseworker’s part in helping the parents and 
the children accept each of these services, 
and find their own strength to solve their 


problems.” The importance of the place of 


the parents in the lives of the children and 
the necessity of helping them in relation to 
their children is emphasized. It is this re- 
viewer’s opinion that the material pertaining 
to the parents is of particular value to the 
field in its present state of development and 
is one of the finest contributions that this 
book makes. 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 10 cents erin 
minimum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication 
Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement 
that person presently holding the job knows that the ad is being placed. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, professionally trained 
and experienced, needed in statewide institution offering 
care to school-age children. New cottage-type plant, 
rapidly advancing program, good personnel practices. 
Write Max E. Livingston, Supt., The Methodist Chil- 
dren’s Home, P.O. Box 859, Selma, Ala. 
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There is a certain simplicity in theo 
presentation that may be deceiving, This; 
due, at least partially, to what might Well he 
considered a refreshing lack of wordinesg 
of technical language. It may also be due 
the manner in which theory is almost in 
extricably connected with concrete sy 
tions for the practitioner. Almost ey, 
paragraph conveys an idea which could bey 
considerable expansion. This kind of Pres. 
entation has obvious advantages and jg one 
of the author’s remarkable accomplishments 
It does, however, carry the danger that the 
student or practitioner will not look to other 
sources to deepen diagnostic thinking, 4). 
though the author has listed a fairly exten, 
sive bibliography. It is only possible to stat. 
theory as succinctly and clearly as is don 
here when one has considerable depth of 
understanding. 

The expertness with which this autho 
writes makes it important to note that she 
recognizes that our practice is largely the 
result of experience and that we have great 
need for research. She recognizes differences 
in points of view and suggests areas for ex. 
perimentation. 

This book can serve a wide audience: 
students of child welfare, practicing social 
workers, board members, and community 
planning councils interested in social service 
for children. A number of students have al. 
ready reported to this writer on its useful. 
ness to them and she believes that it should 
be helpful to beginning practitioners, at 
least, as well as to the other mentioned 
groups. The entire volume reflects the an 
thor’s extensive knowledge of casewo 
practice in the child welfare field. She write 
with warm understanding of the field and its 
problems, with deep concern for the quality 
of service, and wi great conviction about 
the worth of these services to children and to 
their parents. 






CLARICE FREvD 


Professor of Social Work 
University of Michigan School of Social Work, Ann Aru 


r word; boxed ads at $6.50 per inch; 


CASEWORKER II, Tucson, Arizona—Multiple-servi 
wy providing family-centered casework services 

anning and adoptions, intensive servicing to aged 
Uindifferentiated case load. Supervision by senior case 
worker. Requirements: graduation from accredited ol 
lege, some experience in social work or related fields 
Beginning salary $3600 per year. Good oppectaa 
advancement in expanding agency. Jewish Social Serr. 
ice, 102 N. Plumer, Tucson, Ariz. 
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